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THE CONSUMERS OPPORTUNITY | 


National Canners’ Association 


The Greatest Week the Year 


ANNED Foods Week. That is when the canning in- 
dustry bids for the particular attention of the house- 
wife. That is when the housewife learns still more of the 
value of canned foods to her —their wholesomeness, con- 
venience, economy, year-round variety in diet. 


In promoting the sale of canned foods we sharein twoways: 


Direct co-operation in Canned Foods Week promotion is 
one. The other is to furnish cans and service that will help 
in your job of packing foods the housewife will approve. 


We pledge ourselves to do our utmost to keep abreast of 
every move for increased consumption and good quality. 


Use Canned Foods Week to tell the story 
of summer's harvest all the year round 
American Can Company 


(American Can} 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - IRON - IRON FIBRE 
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JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO.. INC. 


CANNED FOODS, CANS, 


BOXES, PACKERS’ SUPPLIES BROKERS 
Phones: 205-206-207 Phoentx Bidg. 
PLAZA 1140 & 4484 BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1923-1924 


President W. H. Killian. 

Vice-President, C. Burnett Torsch 

Treasurer, Leander Langrall 

Secretary, William F. Assau. 
COMMITTEES 

Executive Committee, Benj. Hamburger, Chas. G. 


Summers, Jr., J. O. Langrall. 
C. J. Schenkel, Frank A. Curry, 
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Albert T. Myer, Jos.N. Shriver, 
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DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE 


JOHN R. MITCHELL CO. 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


4 


The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well braced 
and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from sotid blanks which gives a cutting edge 
to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge chutes are lined 
with white pine. 
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ERMOLD LABELERS 


have “That Something” in their 
operation that has made them 
the recognized standard of the 
packing trade. 


Your entire glass line can be 
SUCCESSFULLY labeled on an 
ERMOLD. 


Edward Ermold Company 


Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 


Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 


NEW YORK CITY. 


LANDRETH GARDEN SEEDS 


SPOT OR 1923 CROP SEEDS 
We have for spot delivery, a few Alaskas, Green 
Admirals. These are all short. 

Sweet Com is short. We still have some however. 
Write us for prices. 
We also have the following for spot delivery —— 


Peas Okra Cabbage Cucumber 
Corn Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 
Beet Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower 


Dwarf Lima Beans 
Or any other varieties you may want. 


FUTURE OR 1924 CROP SEED 
When ready to place your Contract order for 


delivery after 1924 crop is harvested, write us for 
prices. 


If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices and 
careful attention to business, we would not be the 
oldest Seed House in America, as this is our 1 39th 


year in the business. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 
BRISTOL, PA. 

Business Established 1784 

139 years in the Seed Business. 
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The machine that 
does better work 
at higher speed and 
lower cost. 


THE KIEFER 


 CATSUP FILLER 


Made with 12, 18, or 24 filling tubes; 
capacity 40 to140 bottles a minute; en- 
tirely automatic. 

This new machine, on which hundreds 
of thousands of bottles of catsup were 
packed last season, has many advantages 
which no catsup bottler can afford to over- 
look, if he wants to fill his catsup at low- 
er cost, put out a pack of better-filled 
bottles, and overcome the many troubles 
of catsup filling. 

All air is withdrawn from bottles; they 
are filled to any height desired, even level 
full; solid pack; no perceptible loss in tem- 
perature when filling. 

Will not fill broken bottles; no slop or 
waste; no open tank; nothing to take apart 
when cleaning. 

These are just a few of the important 
features of this machine. Write for full 
details. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Are yours? 
year’s pack. 


P. O. Drawer 25 


“Pitted By The Monitor.” 


The day is coming when a statement like that 
will be a recommendation to any can of cherries 
among the buying public. 

Right now, many Packers know whatjit means— 
many users know that certain brands of cherries 
have fewer pits, less torn{stock, are richer in 
flavor and in every way are superior and so they 
specify those brands when they buy, but they do 
not yet know that such brands are MONITOR 
pitted, which accounts for the superior quality. 
They are bound to know, eventually. 


If not, let’s get together now for this 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd. 
Tillsonburg, Ont. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 
A. K. ROBINS & CO. 
Baltimore. Md. 
BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
KING SPRAGUE CO. 
353 E. 2nd.St.,Los Angeles Calif. 


Canadian Plant 
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A cD Corrugated Fibre 

Shipping Boxes 

Jor CANNED FOODS 
Grace. them twenty high 


in the warehouse without 
fear of collapse or crush--sub- 


SALT OF QUALITY 


“*Gives The Flavor-—— You Favor.’’ 


ject them to rough handling 
and heavy falls—put them to 
every sort of test and they will 


CHEMICAL and analytical tests have proved 
that KERR quality is best for canning. 


A generous sample is yours for the asking. A 


free trial will convince you that it is pure and 


prove themselves the safest 
economical to use. 


and soundest canned-goods . 
boxes you have ever packed 
and Shipped. And they cost 
much less to buy and use. 

Write for FREE CANNERS' 


BOOKLET and let us quote 
you prices on these better boxes 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 


Member Canning Machinery & Supplies Assn. 


Order Your Sample of KERR’S 
Special Canners Salt Today. 


Alexander Kerr, Bro. & Co. Inc. 


Refineries: PIFFARD,N. Y. 


800 Water Street Sandusky, Ohio Baltimore Philadelphia 
CANADIAN ADDRESS; 
Toronto, King Street Subway and Hanna Avenu - 


HANSEN PEA AND BEAN FILLER 
1924 MODEL 


Interchangeable for No. 1, 14, 2, 24 & 3 cans; also built for No. 10 cans. 


THE 1924 MODEL HANSEN FILLER IS UNQUESTIONABLY THE SMALL- 
EST, SIMPLEST, MOST EFFICIENT AND PERFECT PEA FILLER THAT 
HAS EVER BEEN BUILT. EVERY UNDESIRABLE FEATURE OF OTHER 
FILLERS AND THE “OLD STYLE” HANSEN HAS BEEN ENTIRELY 
ELIMINATED. 


Only machine with an automatic stop. Separate control of both peas’ and 
brine. Longest lived filler at least repair cost.. No open brine tank exposed 
to dirt and flies. Safety shearing pin in pulley instead of head. Has no hopper 
agitator to cut and crush tender peas. 


Impossible to overfill can wilh either brine or peas. 


Has less than half the number of parts of any other pea filler. Only machine 
where brine is cut off automatically when filler stops. Mixing head and briner 


entirely enclosed and cannot leak brine regardless of wear. 
All materials carefully selected and tested, finished workmanship bv skilled mechanics. 
Has no open brine tank to overflow; brine shut-off not dependent upon float valves; no stuffing boxes. 


Hansen Canning Machinery Corporation, 


Cedarburg, Wisconsin. 
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AYARS 1924 EFFICIENT | 
HOT WATER EXHAUSTER 


No steam spray to bleach the fruit. 

Closed coil with boiler pressure giving 212° heat over cans. 
Straight line----Small floor space. 

Hot water exhaust is necessary. 


Endorsed by National Canners Laboratory at Washington. 


Takes all size cans without any adjustment. 
Made in four sizes to suit your requirements. 


Moderate cost. 


Write for Circular giving cut, full descriptions, sizes etc. 


Give us length of time you want to exhaust and capacity re- 
quired and we will be glad to quote on machine suitable for 
your requirements. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


THe CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 47th year. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


One year, $3.00 
Canada, $4.00 
Foreign 4 $5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 Cents each 
ADVERTISING RATES—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TraDE Co. 


Address all communications to THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Entered at Postoffice Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail matter. 
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EDITORIALS 


HE WEEK “THEY” CELEBRATE---Under the 
i Food and Drugs Act we are not allowed to label 
this paragraph “we,” as it would seem it should 
be named, because, if you will recall, there is a provi- 
sion therein which says that the article must be named 
after the predominant ingredient, or in other words 
after the one which is most in evidence. Now Canned 
Foods Week is essentially and wholly a time when 
canned foods (the products of the canners) are called 
particularly to the attention of the consumers, and 
this ought to make it “our week.” But as a matter 
of fact other than canners are putting the week on, 
and the canners are taking only a very minor part in 
it, so it is “the week They celebrate.” 


Frank H. Langsenkamp, the well-known maker of 
the equally well known tomato handling machinery, 
copper kettles, etc., has jumped into the week with 
characteristic energy, and is making Indianapolis, his 
home town, know that canned foods are good to eat. 
He has the newspapers of that town up on their toes, 
talking canned foods, boosting them, and he even went 
so far as to introduce William Clendenin, the apostle 
of sauerkraut, the man who invented the kraut cocktail, 
and who, himself, admits he wrote “Paradise Re- 
gained” (the discovery of sauerkraut) to come down to 
Indianapolis and to tak to the various clubs. Be 
tween them they are going to address every club and 
civic body in. their section during this week, and will 
hand out samples of tomato paste in cans to all the 
members. The brokers, wholesale grocers and jobbers 
are joining him heartily in the good work, and we 
— at least some canners are running along with 

im. 


Out in Cincinnati that aggressive and progressive 
bunch, the United States Printing and Lithographing 
Company, who supply such a large proportion of the 
labels for canned foods, have issued one of the most 
attractive circular announcements of the week that we 
have yet seen. It is done in colors, and announces 
radio talks by the Cincinnati Canned Foods Week 
Committee: H. J. Esterman, chairman; J. C. Kerr, 


No. 28 


Ben Schmidt, Aug. Janszen, George Bauer, G. T. Mou- 
gey, John Flach, G. V. Lewis, Henry Helmers, E. F. 
Klum, Nic Janson and W. H. Gersie. The circular 
shows Station W-S-A-I (309 meters) broadcasting 
talks beginning March 1st, showing likenesses of the 
speakers (the committee), and then, on the other end, 
the country receiving the messages, headed by the like- 
nesses of J. A. Anderson, F. E. Gorrell and Royal F. 
Clark, each one topping a can of foods and backed up 
by the listening multitude. It is a catchy, attractive, 
expensive announcement, and a credit to Cincinnati 
and its committee. 


Everywhere, in all sections, the peons of praise of 
canned foods as the best foods fed the people are wel- 
ling up to the skies, and it is hoped the voices of the 
canners are heard in chorus with those of their friends. 
Canned foods will receive this week such an impetus as 
they never received before., May the shade of Sam 
Haserot, who first dreamed of such a reality, feel com- 
forted that his dream has come true. 


OW WE HAVE GROWN—“There are 4,200 can- 
H ieries in Indiana; Pannsylvania has but 3,000; 

Illinois 3,600 and Ohio 2,900 * * Indiana can- 
neries produce six cans of tomato products every 
working second of every working day in the year, and 
leads other states of the Union in the tomato canning 
industry.” Mr. Clendenin is speaking before the Ser- 
vice Club at a luncheon in the Hotel Lincoln, according 
to the Indiananolis Star of February 26. We think 
we know Mr. Clendenin most too well to believe that 
he made any such wild statements, and we attribute 
them to the enthusiasm of the newspaper. 


And yet President Roval F. Clarke, in addressing 
the Rotarians at Buffalo, said htere are 6,500 canners 
in the business. Just what Secretary Gorrell and his 
staff of secretaries can be doing when they publish, in - 
their annual directory, hardy 3,000 names of canners, 
may become a matter for investigation, now over-pop- 
ular in Washington, unless, of course, there are only 
just that many firms or individuals in the business. 
There has been a lot of wild-eyed talk among the ma- 
chinery and supplies men, coming from inexperi- 
enced parties, seeking to make them believe there are 


: 
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anywhere from 5,000 to 10,000 canners in the busi- 
ness, and this is most unfortunate. The Directory pub- 


lished by the National Canners’ Association, to which 


we have referred, is the best and most authentic list 
of men in this business published and more nearly 
correct than any other possible list. For the sake of 
sanity and fairness to all concerned let this be under- 
stood once for all: there are just about three thousand 
canned foods packers in the business, operating approx- 
imately 4,000 factories, and if we add all items, includ- 
ing fish, fruits, vegetables, meats, milk and all the 
specialties, the total number may run to 3,300 canners, 
producing approximately five billion cans of foods 
yearly. The world wants to know more about the in- 
dustry of canning, but it expects its members to agree 
on what they say. Let’s get together. 


For the supply man and the man seeking business 
from the canners, if he has a list showing 5,000 names, 
as some boast, the best thing he can do is to throw it 
into the fire and get an N. C. A. Directory; and when 
the advertising solicitor offers you any such immense 
field you will be safe in judging his game by the man- 
ner of its presentation. There is need of this state- 
ment, it would seem. 


The speed in which we live—The Buffalo Conven- 
tion passed into history six weeks ago! 


Man needs little here below—and the less he has 
the more he bellows. 


HE DEMANDS OF THE CANNERS---Time was 

when the Association canner paid his dues of $5 

or $10 per year, religiously packed a clean collar 
into his little hand grip and traveled to the Conven- 
tion; there sat and listened to all that was said, reso- 
luted with his fellow-canners, that the record might 
read “unanimously passed,’ and returned home and 
forgot all about whatever may have been done at the 
meeting. To have his name mentioned as a member 
of some committee was about the height of his ambi- 
tion, and the extent of his work, on behalf of said 
Association. They met, passed resolutions, appointed 
committees—and the committees carried out the reso- 
lutions—and buried them as a rule. 


Does this satisfy the canner of the present day? 
Not as a rule. They are now beginning to ask, what 
do we get for our dues? Why pay even $5 per year for 
the privilege of attending an annual Convention, when 
we can attend it without paying? And the inquiries 
are coming because a great many canners’ Associations 
are now giving their members “something’ for their 
money. Their secretaries have become fiscal or busi- 
ness agents, serving all members faithfully and well, 
and making of the Association, as it should be, a real 
business assistant to every member. As more of them 
take on this new life, more Associations want and de- 
mand this style of service, and it cannot be denied 
them. Not if it is expected to keep the Associations 
alive. The Association can be a mighty power of help 
and the day has come when it must be that. Those 
that cannot answer up to that requirement will do well 
to look to their status. There are still some canner 
organizations which should take this advice seriously, 
and others that are beginning to adopt it. Men are 
spending dollars more freely than they ever did before, 
but they are, also, beginning to ask more pointedly, 


“What do we get for this dollar?” And this demand 
is but reasonable. 
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VIRGINIA CANNERS TO MEET MARCH 5th. 


The Virginia Canners Association will assemble 
at the Chamber of Commerce, Roanoke, Va., on 
Wednesday, March 5th. Speaking of this, the local 


‘paper says: 


The next annual meeting of the Canners’ Associa- 
tion of Virginia will be held here on March 5, it was 
decided at a meeting of the board of directors of the 
Association, which also discussed plans for the con- 
vention. The board met at the Chamber of Commerce, 
in the assembly room of which the annual convention 
will- be held. One of the features of the convention 
from an entertainment standpoint, will be the luncheon 
served the visitors by the Virginia Can Company here 
and the Bedford Can Company. The full program will 
be announced later. 

The meetings of the canners have always been an 
inspiration to them, it was said. The meeting this 
year is expected to be one full of interest and the 
canners are expected to derive much benefit fromit. A 
large number of canners throughout the State are 
expected to attend. 

These present at the meeting this morning were 
A. L. Murray, W. G. Spigle, C. G. Reaburn, J. W. 
Gillaspie, B. F. Moonmaw, B. R. Ikenberry and L. D. 
Johnson. 

The Virginia Canners’ Association was organized 
fourteen years ago at Fincastle, with a small number 
of charter members. It now takes in practically all 
canners of the State. Roanoke, being centrally located, 
is a logical place for the convention, it was said. 

Officers are: B. R. Ikenberry, Daleville, president, 
and W. J. Spigle, secretary-treasurer. 


Tomatoes are the principle products of the canners. 
Around 800,000 cases were canned last season, it was 
stated. The chief markets are in the South and in the 
coal fields of this State and West Virginia. 


H. W. FREEMAN BRANCHES OUT. 


After having been in active charge of the Ford 
Sales Corporation, the well known brokerage house of 
Newark, N. J., for some years, H. W. Freeman has 
decided to launch out on his own hook. He has 
named his company Harry W. Freeman & Co., and has 
offices at 671 Broad St, Newark, N. J. He says that 
they will conduct a strictly brokerage business. His 
large circle of friends will be glad to know of this, 


and, we predict, continue to entrust him with their 
business. 


MORRAL BROS. ISSUE A CATALOG. 


The Moral line of canning machinery is quite well 
known among all canners, especially corn canners, and 
there are a great many who use it. The Morral single 
and double corn husker are particularly well known and 
used extensively. The Morral corn cutters have been 
on the market for even longer, and have advocates who 
praise them far above all others. These machines, to- 
gether with the various styles of cutters—for recutting, 
double cutting, and the Morral labeler are all shown in 
a new and handsome catalogue just recently gotten out. 
In this they call attention to their ability to cut Golden 
Bantam corn with ease and precision and this will lead 
many to investigate this line further, and to their ad- 
vantage. These machines win on their own merits. 


ao are made in the town of the same name—Morral, 
io, 


All Packers— 
Before Placing Contracts for 
Their Can Requirements 


SHOULD CONSIDER: 


First-QUALIT Y— 
Second—SERVICE— | 
Third-EQUIPMENT— 


Our many years of experience in Can-making enable 
us to produce Cans of A-1 Quality. 


Our large and efficient corps of closing machine ex- 
perts, our location on two railroad sidings, our dock on 
the water-front enable us to give the Service required. 


Our connection with closing machine manufacturers 
enables us to furnish the latest, speediest and best 
closing machine Equipment. 


Can you see any reason for not letting us take care of 
your requirements in the manner you desire ? 


Put Your Troubles Up To Us 


Inquiries appreciated 


Metal Package Corporation of New York 


Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd Street, 
New York, City. 


PLANTS: 


- Sanitary Cans: | ; 
BALTIMORE MD. MASPETH, N. Y. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Boyle Plant. 
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Tin Plate and Its Defects Fannie the Canners’ 
Point of View. 


By Dr. W. E. Elwell, Chairman Tin Plate Committee. 


T IS an interesting fact that the manufacturers of food prod- 
I ucts preserved in containers made of tin plate are indebted 
to the enterprise and public spirit of a manufacturer of men’s 
clothing for a comprehensive and authoritative review of the tin- 
plate industry. 


As a result of prizes offered by Messrs. Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx, of Chicago, in an effort to draw the attention of the Amer- 
ican youth to the study of economic and commercial subjects, 
numerous essays were submitted, among them one by D. E. 
Dunbar on “The Tin-Plate Industry,” which was awarded first 
prize by a committee of university professors. I have taken 
much information from this essay as an introduction to what 
I have to offer you on the subject of tin plate as we canners use it 
when made into tin cans for the preservation of food products. 
Let me make acknowledgement now to the author of this book 
for his valuable contribution to a subject, always of importance 
to canners, which has become of increasing importance as our 
industry has developed, and includes the ever-increasing variety 
of food products that we offer to the consuming public. This 
book was published in 1915 by the Houghton Mifflin Co., and is 
entitled: “The Tin-Plate Industry—A Comparative Study of Its 
Growth in the United States and in Wales.” 


In a parliamentary document published in 1912, which con- 
sists of a report on the conditions of employment in the manu- 
facture of tin plate by E. L. Collins, her majesty’s medical in- 
spector of factories, it is stated that the tinning of iron plate 
had its origin in Bohemia; that in 1620 the Duke of Saxony ob- 
tained the secrets of the industry and introduced the manufac- 
ture of tin plate into Saxony. It was from this country that 
England learned the process in 1665, but no commercial applica- 
tion of this knowledge was made until 1720, “when the manu- 
facture of tin plate began its career in Wales.” The history of 
the industry in Wales is an exceedingly interesting story, alto- 
gether too long to even review in a brief address of this kind. 
It is sufficient for our purpose to say that by 1890 the Welch 
manufacturers of tin plate had secured an almost world-wide 
distribution of their product, which had been adapted to a con- 
stantly increasing variety of domestic and commercial utensils 
and had a virtual monopoly of the business. 


In these days of rapid and enormous production it is inter- 
esting to know how the product of 1890 differed from that of 
the present time. The Iron Age of January, 1892, gives the 
settee description of manual tinning as practiced at that 
ime: 

“After the second bath in sulphuric acid, the sheets 
remain in water until ready for tinning, which is done 

by the ‘five-pot’ process. The top of a long brick dresser 

contains five oblong troughs heated by fires from below. 

Standing in front of the dresser are three men, known as 

the tinman, the washman and the riser. They are flanked 

by several girls, called ‘branners’ and ‘cleaners.’ Into 

the first pot containing boiling palm oil the tinman 

places the sheets one by one and leaves them immersed 

from one to five minutes in order to clean the surface 

of all impurities and make it absorbent. Next, he trans- 

fers the sheets to the second pot which holds the molten 

tin. They remain immersed from two to five minutes, 

and their surface forms an amalgam with the tin. In 

the third pot the tin is purer and hotter, and here the 

sheets receive a second coating. The washman removes 

the sheets from the third pot, and, placing them on the 

hearth in the middle of the dresser, brushes them with 

hemp, to take off surplus tin. Then he dips them in 

the fourth pot, which contains t 


. A he purest tin. Fi 
the riser immerses the sheets in purest tin. Finally, 


the boilin f 
the fifth pot through a pair of revolving a the 


pressure of the rolls regulates and makes uniform the 
coating of tin.” 


It will be seen from the above that up to 1890 the black 
plates were dipped in tin three times. The present practice in 
Wales and this country in the manufacture of coke plate is to 
pass the steel sheets quite rapidly, by means of rolls, through 
the molten tin but once. 

The McKinley Tariff Act was passed in October, 1890, but 
the clause relative to tin plate did not go into effect until July 1, 
1891. This provided for a duty of 2.2 cents per pound on tin 
plate imported into the United States and was intended to pro- 
mote the establishment of the industry in this country. That 
this proved to be a timely and constructive piece of legislation 
is shown by the fact that the United States is now by far the 
largest manufacturer of tin plate in the world and has taken 
much of the world trade in this product from Wales. 

The Welch manufacturers in anticipation of competition 
under the McKinley Act began, as early as 1890, to give serious 
attention to improving their methods of production, largely with 
a view to economy in manufacture, and are responsible for tak- 
ing the initiative in the development of more or less automatic 
machines for tinning purposes, but the American industry went 
them one better by constructing much larger machines. The 
Welch developed rolling machines weighing some 7 tons, but 
since 1895 American machines have been built weighing 14 tons, 
with rolls 28 inches in dlameter, as compared with the early 
Welch rolls of 19 inches in diameter. 


A review of the history of the tin-plate industry in the 
United States makes it clearly apparent that there has been 2 
constantly increasing demand for this product, which has been 
due, in no small measure, to the really remarkable increase in 
the confidence of the public in the wholesomeness of canned 
foods, and the present dependence of the people, in a large part 
of the civilized world, upon food products sterilized and pre- 
served in containers made of tin plate. 


There is no doubt that much credit is due the American 
steel and tin-plate manufacturers for the prompt and efficient 
way in which they have responded to the demand for produc- 
tion. This has been the ever-pressing and, up to the present 
time, the most serious problem with them. 


It is but natural that in meeting the larger problem of pro- 
duction, by the development of machines and changes in method 
that some change in quality should result. In considering the 
question of present-day quality of tin plate, which has become 
so serious a problem for canners, it is always important to give 
first consideration to the character of such improvements as 
have been made and full credit to those who have labored so 
earnestly in the production end of this vast industry. 

Economy has been introduced in connection with the rolling 
and cutting of the steel bars from which the plates are rolled 
to meet the demand for a very wide and somewhat unnecessary 
variety in sizes of cans with a minimum of surface loss. Methods 
have been adopted for passing the plate through the tinning rolls 
in such a way as to avoid loss of tin from its excessive accumu- 
lation upon the edges of the plate, and rolls have been made with 
great care and engineering skill to permit of maintaining a true 
surface under varying degrees of expansion from heat at the 
center and ends of the rolls. The object of this is to insure a 
coating of tin as nearly uniform in character as possible, so that 
there may be no waste resulting from excessive tin at the edge 
of the plate caused by greater expansion at the center of the 
rolls and separation of the ends. 

Mechanical devices of various kinds that have permitted of 
economy in labor are in general use in tin mills, and there are, 
no doubt, other improvements of methods in mechanical opera- 
tions that only those who use them can adequately describe. 


| 
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What, then, of the product as the canner finds it today mate 
into cans which he uses as containers for the numerous foo 
products which he endeavors to preserve for future use? 


Cans cost from 4 to 22 per cent of the cost of the finished ~ 


roduct, but in some respects are the most important article he 
ei His success depends, to a very large extent, upon the sta- 
bility of the container. If the container fails for any reason, 
there is lost with it from 78 to 96 per cent of the total cost of 

ct. 
wes Prectically all of the food products which the canner seeks 
to preserve, when once sterilized, exhausted and adequately 
sealed, are imperishable for many years. When spoilage occurs 
in goods treated in this way it is due to the defects of the con- 
tainer, either leaks, cracks or perforation, or discoloration from 
metallic salts produced from the — of the contents upon the 
which the container is made. : 

wa“ foods are not perishable; in fact, the object of can- 
ning is to make perishable articles imperishable. It is the con- 
tainer that is perishable, especially when made of defective plate. 

If all containers made of tin plate reacted uniformly to the 
strain put upon them incident to processing and transportation, 
and to chemical and electric reactions set up by their contents, 
the problem arising as the result of spoilage would be greatly 
simplified. It is a well-known fact that they do not. Fortunately 
the majority of the cans used give reasonably satisfactory ser- 
vice so far as the tin plate from which they are made is con- 
cerned. If all cans were made of plate that is as defective as 
some that finds its way into canners’ cans, there would be no 

" on. Sean then, is to ascertain in what respect a given 
sample of tin plate differs from another, and why. It is not 
necessary to set up the fact that tin plate as now made is of 
variable quality, for it is freely admitted that from 15 to 20 per 
cent of the plate made is of inferior quality and is classed as 
“seconds” or “wasters.” In addition to this, there is consider- 
able variability in gauge and ductility. Let us consider the lat- 
ter qualities first. 

Reasonable accuracy and uniformity of gauges for cans of 
different sizes can be secured by adequate methods of sorting 
plate. This would, no doubt, result in some surface loss because 
of the difficulty incident to rolling accurately to gauge and the 
fact that exceptionally thin plate sometimes occurs in rolling 
bars cut for sheets for cans of large sizes. It is thought that 
these thin sheets should be sorted out at the source and cut to 
the sizes for which their gauge is suitable before tinning. This 
would be a far smaller economic loss in the end than now re- 
sults from making cans and covers of plate that is so thin it 
buckles, cracks and panels. 

The open top can of today imposes narrower limits upon 
the platemaker and the canmaker in the matter of gauge and 
ductility than cans of the old cap-hole type. The acute bending 
of the plate in locking seams and rolling tops and bottoms de- 
mands that a reasonably soft plate be used. Brittle plate is a 
fertile source of cracks and leaks. This can be eliminated, first, 
by proper annealing and, second, by proper sorting, and to do 
this at the source would result in less economic loss than now 
results from cracked and leaky cans when filled with food many 
times the value of the can. These two defects are comparatively 
minor faults that can be eliminated promptly; in fact, just as 
soon as canners realize their rights as purchasers and insist 
upon them. 

Right here the canner can perform a real service for his 
friends and canmakers, who, we are convinced, have many seri- 
ous problems of their own, for it is only by demonstration that 
the purchaser insists upon certain qualities that the canmaker 
can persuade the tin-platemaker that his product must be ade- 
quately sorted and graded before delivery. 

We now come to the more serious and difficult problem of 
securing plate that is uniformly and completely coated with tin 
of a quality best adapted to protect the steel from the action of 
the contents of a can of food of any kind. 

It is admitted by all that coke plate, which is the plate used 
for making most of the cans used by canners, is never completely 
coated with tin. When examined with the microscope the sur- 
face shows innumerable small openings and voids which are of 
two kinds. First, pinholes which sometime look like small vol- 
canoes and are caused by the escape of hydrogen gas when the 
tin is in a molten state. Hydrogen results from the pickling of 
the plate in dilute acid to remove the scales and clings to the 
steel surface in condensed form which expands from the heat 
of the molten tin. When defective steel is used, there are other 
small openings through the tin exposing the plate which are 
generally somewhat larger than the pinholes. These are due to 
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failure of the tin to unite with the steel, either because of sur- 
face scale, pitting or other minute defects in the surface some- 
times of a spongy or porous character. It is these small open- 
ings through the tin, more especially those which, for want of a 
better term, I have referred to as microscopic waster spots, that 
are primarily responsible for perforation and discoloration. 
First, as to discoloration, which is, perhaps, the least of the 
two causes of loss. Leaving out of consideration all of the tech- 
nicalities and theories that have tended to obscure the question, 
the fact remains that all who have studied this problem agree 


that the iron in the iron sulphide comes from the steel base plate. - 


Just why the quantity of iron sulphide appears to vary in dif- 
ferent cans containing identically the same substance is a tech- 
nical question concerning which there is some difference of opin- 
ion. It may be stated generally, however, that where the sur- 
face of the steel is well finished and homogeneous, iron sulphide 
may and does eventually develop where the pinholes leave the 
surface uncovered and is widely distributed rather insoluble and 
clings to the surface. When, however, there are certain defects 
in the surface of the steel, which result in the formation of mi- 
croscopic waster spots, the altered, spongy or scaly condition 
of the steel seems to invite union with sulphur which is present 
in a considerable number of food products as a constituent of 
protein and is liberated by the decomposition of the protein by 
the heat necessary to sterilization. Without regard to these de- 
tails, if the surface of the steel was uniformly and completely 
covered with tin, the iron sulphide would not be formed. 

As to perforations: Tin is more resistant to the chemical 
action of the acids that occur in fruits and berries than steel. 
The small openings through the surface of the tin coating in 
coke plate permit of access to the steel by the acid contents of 
the can, especially when they occur over pitted areas of: the steel 
surface which may extend from one-quarter to one-third through 
the steel sheet. 

This contact of an acid solution with two metals of different 
electric potentiality forms a battery cell. Tin and steel are 
such metals and under certain conditions that may exist in a can 
made of coke plate and filled with fruit or berries, the steel is 
the pole of the battery where destructive disintegration occurs 
with resulting perforation. 

While it is probable that perforation may result from de- 
structive chemical action, independent of electrical action, the 
formation of a battery cell as above described is believed to be 
the principal cause of perforation. 

Again, if we could secure steel plate uniformly and com- 
pletely coated with pure tin in the right form for resisting chem- 
ical action, there would not be sufficient loss from perforation 
to be noticeable. 

That you may see clearly the pinholes, waster spots, dis- 
coloration, ete., I call attention to micro-photographs of tin 
plate, coke plate, charcoal plate, etc., which, for your conveni- 
ence, will be thrown on the screen. (The room was darkened 
and the photos shown on a screen. 

These micro-photographs of sections of tin plate as made 
today show clearly conditions that are important factors in our 
problem, but which are scarcely discernible to the naked eye. 
When, however, defects are magnified to the extent of 200 diam- 
eters, their character may be readily seen. 

The important question is, can they be eliminated? The 
problem has been studied for some years, but is so completely 
involved in the question of present-day rapid production that no 
practical solution has as yet found application in commercial 
practice. To go back to the old practice of dipping three times 
would eliminate the pinholes and most of the microscopic waster 
spots, but would add very greatly to the cost, because of the 
—— of the process and the increase in amount of tin 
used. 

_ Unfortunately, tin is not a very abundant metal. It is found 
in comparatively few localities in sufficient quantities to be 
mined profitably, and the very great increase in its use tends 
to advance the price. It is, therefore, highly important that in 
considering this question we recognize the fact that if we would 
have a much thicker coating of tin than is used at present, we 
must pay a very much greater price for it. The amount of tin 
now used, if evenly and continuously distributed over the whole 
of the surface of the steel plate, would have better service value. 

How can this be done without increasing the amount of tin 
used? We have been told emphatically more than once that 
there are no methods by which it can be, and that we must be 
satisfied with the product as now produced. We are not content 
with this dictum, and many others are not, as is evidenced by 
research work that has been carried on during the past year. 


I am pleased to show you another set of micro-photographs: 
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A. This is a picture of steel plate as now prepared for tinning 
_ by the pickling process. Note the irregular and scaly char- 
character of the surface. 


B. This is a picture of steel plate prepared by a new process 

which, briefly, consists of removing the scale and changing 
the character of the surface by scratch-brushing it with rap- 
idly revolving wire brushes. Steel plate has been prepared 
in this way for tinning because of a theory advanced by 
Bielby, which is to the effect that in polishing a metal sur- 
face the crystals flow, and the soft crystals flow more than 
the hard, so that in polishing steel a ferrite surface is ob- 
tained. By a ferrite surface is meant a surface of pure metal. 
The advantage of having a surface of pure metal is that it 
will unite more thoroughly and readily with tin. 


C. This picture is from a micro-photograph of steel plate pre- 


pared by the scratch-brush method and electroplated with a 
very small amount of tin, about sight ounces to the base box. 
The plate has a soft and attractive appearance to the unaided 
eye, but the microscope seems to show that the tin has been 
deposited upon the ridges and not in the valleys. The hope 
of the inventor that he could make good plate with even less 
tin than now used on coke plate does not seem to be borne 
out in this instance. A practical method for electroplating 
steel with tin has, however, been discovered that gives prom- 
ise of improvement end economy in making tin plate. 


D. This is also a picture of plate prepared by the scratch-brush 


method, but tinned in the usual way with no more tin than 
is found on coke plate. Note that there are no pinholes. Sev- 
eral. sheets of this plate have been furnished me by the in- 
ventors, and seem to have some advantages. For instance, 
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it is possible in preparing in this way to cheapen the process 
by eliminating the second annealing and possibly the pickling. 


If carried on in the manner designed by the inventor, the plate . 


will be prepared without strain hardening. This is very im- 
portant if we are to use a thin coating of tin. If the surface 
of the plate is hardened so that it is in the nature of a crust, 
it cracks and splinters when the plate is acutely bent or 
stamped and comes through the thin coating of tin. If, how- 
ever, the surface is free from this strain hardening and the 
plate is reasonably soft, splintering does not take place and 
the coating of tin is left intact. It is claimed by the in- 
ventors of this process that when once installed plate can be 
made more cheaply than by the present process, and quite 
as rapidly. It is further claimed that the method permits 
of an easy ocular demonstration of defective spots, due to 
corrosion and impurities in the steel. Being at once ap- 
parent, this defective plate, that will not take tin uniformly, 
can be rejected before tinning. 


Some years ago the paper industry was confronted with 
complaints because of the occurrence of defective sheets in 
the paper offered to the trade. These sheets were spotted, 
discolored, and sometimes torn. To eliminate this trouble 
the parties interested appealed to the Bureau of Standards, 
which rendered valuable assistance in arriving at methods 
that would eliminate the defective paper, with the ultimate 
result that paper can now be secured in which the defective 
sheets have been reduced to one in ten thousand. 

Is it not probable that the Bureau of Standards could 
aid us in doing equally well with tin plate? 

One of our greatest troubles has been the disposition on 
the part of those representing the tin-plate interests to minimize 
the disadvantage of using waster plate in canners’ cans, and 
even to defend its use. I do not know of a single canner who 
would willingly have cans made of waster plate, but the present 
practice of tin-plate manufacturers, which follows an old cus- 
tom, requires the purchaser of tin plate in quantities in this 
country to accept the wasters arising. Much of this defective 
plate gets into the cans which are distributed to canners not- 
withstanding the somewhat crude efforts on the part of can- 
makers to eliminate it by sorting. Canmakers ought not to be 
required to do the difficult work of sorting out waster plate, and 
that plate reasonably free from wasters can be furnished is 
evidenced by the fact that such plate is shipped in the export 
trade. It is, however, designated “all primes—no wasters,” as 
distinguished from “prime” as sold in this country and carrying 
a considerable percentage of wasters, sometimes as high as 10 
per cent, and in addition to this there is from 12 to 15 per cent 
of acknowledged wasters which must be accepted by the can 


manufacturer. Under present conditions of rapid manufacture 
in canmaking plants this ancient practice is no longer justified. 
This would not be necessary if a method was adopted that would 
permit of detecting at the source the defective steel plates which 
do not take, under any kind of treatment, the tin throughout 
their whole surface area, and, as stated before, it is claimed by 
the inventors of the scratch-brush method of preparing plate 
that these defective plates can be readily recognized and re- 
jected when finished by their method. 

Let us see what might be accomplished from an economic 
point of view of the defective steel that makes waster plate was 
eliminated at the source. 

The Department of Commerce reports that 2,707,648,715 
pounds of tin plate were manufactured in the United States dur- 
ing the year 1922—the last year for which final statistics are 
available. If we take the moderate figure of 15 per cent for the 
wasters accruing, we have more than 4,000,000 base boxes of 
waster plate produced. This waster plate carries approximately 
6,000,000 pounds of tin. It is a conservative statement that at 
least 20 per cent of waster plate cannot be economically used 
for any purpose and must be scrapped. We, therefore, have 
scrapped with it approximately 1,200,000 pounds of tin. 

There certainly seems to be a considerable leak here that 
might be stopped. In fact, this looks like an inexcusable waste 
of tin. In addition there is a large loss from freight paid upon 
this heavy material when shipped from tin plate mills to vari- 
ous points, where it is cut up and part of it used—too often for 
canners’ cans. 

Certainly the saving of this tonnage of tin and freight 
charges, which would amount to not less than $1,000,000 a year, 
would seem to be worth while. A million dollars as conserva- 
tively used as is tin for coke plate would go a long way toward 
paying the cost of detecting and eliminating defective steel plate 
at the tin mills, if not at its source. Such steel could, of course. 
be melted over again and used for some purpose just as defec- 
tive paper is returned to the pulp tanks. 

It is not to be expected that radical changes in the method 
of preparing and tinning plate can be introduced immediately in 
the tin mills of this country. There must inevitably be a very 
long period of experimental work connected with developing 
machines and organization of methods to carry out any change 
of practice, and if finally a new method is found to be advan- 
tageous, it will take another long period of at least two years 
to make and install machines. We cannot, therefore, expect plate 
to be prepared for us by an entirely new method within 2 few 
months. We can, however, take some courage in the knowledge 
that efforts have been made to improve the method of preparing 


plate and that some success has been obtained in an experimental 
way. 


Stevenson & Company, Inc. 
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It is not to be expected, however, that much progress will 
be made unless canners generally make it manifest that they 


earnestly desire it, but this desire must of necessity be tem-_ 


pered with patience and tolerance in view of the very great dif- 
ficulties incident to the radical changes in a large industry. 


In connection with research work that is being carried on 
with a view to improving tin plate, there is another important 
problem, and that is the quality of the tin used. To give the 
best results it must be reasonably pure; that is to say, it must 
be free from an excessive amount of lead which is rather a com- 
mon impurity in tin. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the tin plate of today discolors independently of iron sulphide 
and more especially when iron sulphide is not formed. This dis- 
coloration is said to be due to tin sulphide, but may sometimes 
be in part due to the black salt of lead from the impurity of the 
tin. The question has been repeatedly raised by canners as to 
why the cans of today are so generally blackened inside when 
such was not the case with cans of a former period to any~- 
thing like the extent that it now occurs. It has been explained 
that the acid zinc flux used in considerable quantity on the old- 
style can inhibited the formation of tin and iron sulphide. There 
is, no doubt, some justification for this statement, but it does 
not cover the whole case. 


The cans of a former time when made with rosin flux did 
not give as much trouble from black discoloration as the cans of 
today, and there are cans now made, with no more acid flux 
than is used on the cans in this country, that do not blacken as 
much as American plate blackens. Some study has been made 
of this question which brings out the interesting fact that tin, 
like carbon, occurs in several allotropic forms, and one of these 
forms is not quite as soluble or subject to electrical action as the 
other. This question of the different allotropic forms of tin and 
the characteristics of each of these forms has not as yet been 
fully investigated; in fact, there seems to have been less re- 
search work in connection with this than the importance of this 
subject to canners justifies. 


I recently submitted two sample cans of peas to one of the 
professors of the Institute of Technology in Massachusetts. They 
were both modern cans, sealed without solder, except so far as 
the side seam was concerned; both cans packed a year ago last 
summer—one can packed in Belgium and the other in the United 
States. The inside of the can packed in Belgium remained 
bright; the American can, as is commonly observed, was pretty 
thoroughly blackened. The analyst makes the following report 
in regard to these two cans: 


“On etching the two samples of tin plate, one from 
a Belgium can and the other from an American can, it 
was found that a water solution of ferric chloride had 
no effect on the Belgian can, but gave square patterns 
on the American can. This shows the stained American 
can was more easily attacked than the other, and from 
the form of the pattern this might be due to the pres- 
ence of rhombic tin. The metallographist suggested, 
however, that it is more probably due to impurities in 
the tin, especially lead, which is a common impurity and 
which gives a black sulfide. If you wish to have a . 
chemical analysis made which would answer this ques- 
tion, please send several cans of each kind. The tin 
could probably be removed by melting. In case you wish 
to have the analysis carried out, please also let me know 
whether you wish qualitative or a quantitative analysis. 
I should think qualitative analysis would be sufficient 
for the present. 


“I have paraffined the backs and edges of the two 
samples and set up the following cell: 

“American stained tin plate. 

“10 per cent sol. of stannic ammonium chloride. 

“Belgian tin plate. 


“At first there was no difference in potential or elec- 
tromotive force at all, but within an hour 0.04 volt had 
developed, with the American plate the negative or sol- 
uble electrode. If the two different kinds of tin were 
present in the surface of tin plate, this would be enough 
difference to cause one to dissolve or form some com- 
pound such as sulfide. I do not care to put much weight 
on these few preliminary measurements, however.” 


This is, of course, a preliminary statement and cannot be 
taken as conclusive until considerable research work has been 


done. Canners can have this work done if th Me 
interested to ask for it. if they are sufficiently 
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I believe it is of great importance that we should have defi- 
nite knowledge as to the purity of the tin used on the plate from 
which our cens are made, and that we should know definitely 
which form of tin is the most resistant to chemical action. 

It has been more than once reported to me that cans that 
have been carried over a year show less tendency to blacken and 
perforate than cans that are freshly made from new plate. If 
such is a fact, we should know why. At present we can only 
guess, This, too, can be determined by adequate research work. 

It will be seen, therefore, that while the situation as to the 
quality of plate from which canners’ cans are made can be some- 
what improved promptly by an adequate system of sorting and 
classification at the source, the real problem of securing plate 
free from this large percentage of wasters and free from the 
pinholes which are inevitable in plate as now made is a difficult 
one. We cannot expect the manufacturers of tin plate and cans 
to undertake to solve this problem unless we make it apparent 
that we earnestly desire it and are willing to lend our honest 
co-operation, 

Current controversy with grocers over the question of spoil- 
age gives emphasis to the importance of this question and fur- 
nishes an adequate reason for earnest effort on our own part to 


‘search out a method that, while permitting plate to be made 


rapidly and in great quantities as it is made today, will still give 
us plate that is better protected by a uniform coating of tin than 
that which is now generally manufactured as coke plate and is 
so universally used in the making of canners’ cans. 

No committee of your Association can do this for you with- 
out evidence of your earnest interest and support. If you be- 
lieve that it is altogether worth while that research work should 
be continued, especially from the canners’ point of view, you 
must emphatically and clearly make it manifest, and you must 
further show willingness to bear your part of the expense inci- 
dent to this research work. We have been, perhaps, too prone 
to lay down and “let George do it for us” in the matter of tin 
plate and tin cans. Cans, however, should be considered like 
any one of the other raw materials that we use. We must know 
enough about them and their quality ourselves to be able to 
specify what we want in order to get it. This is really not as 
difficult as it seems if we once put our minds to it. 

Let us refuse to remain in this quagmire of spoilage and its 
resulting contentions with our good customers. A problem of 
the kind that confronts us is not unlike disease. No disease can 
be cured by treating the symptoms. The cause must be found 
and eliminated. When once an accurate diagnosis has beeen ar- 
rived at, it is comparatively easy to fulfill the indications; that 
is. a definite line of action reveals itself. Now, until we are 
satisfied and can satisfy others that our diagnosis as to the 
cause of that class of spoilage which occurs after goods reach 
the trade—one or two cans to the case here and there, which is 
the kind of spoilage that is giving us the most serious trouble, 
we will not be able to eliminate that source of loss and worry 
that has been the bete noire of canners for the past few years. 
The warehousing plan is a good temporary expedient, and will, 
no doubt, if properly carried out, help to arrive at the facts; 
but in the meantime we should not neglect other methods that 
will make our diagnosis acceptable to all parties concerned. 

Let me emphasize again that we must take up this matter 
with a spirit of patience and tolerance. We must recognize the 
great difficulties involved from the manufacturing point of 
view—that up to the present time the greatest problem of the 
manufacturers of steel and tin plate in this country has been 
that of adequate production. This has been creditably solved. 

Let us now insist that the same energy and enterprise that 
has made the United States the largest producer of tin plate 
in the world be turned toward improving its quality, and let us 
further agree that we will lend all practical assistance and re- 
tain an open and friendly mind until our object has been obtained. 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


PHIL.EM 


> MANUFACTU 


Rs 
CANNERS’° PACKERS’ 
KNIVES -APRONS-AND 
SUPPLIES 


824 MAIN ST. CINCINNATI.O.U.S.A. 
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Wheeling West Virginia 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 
Room 1313-32 Broadway 1966 Conway Building Transportation Building 
DALLAS, TEX., OFFICE COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE 
517 Dallas County State Bank Bldg. Columbia Building 


THE WHEELING 
SANITARY CAN THE No. 100 MACHINE 


IS THE PERFECT CONTAINER 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., CAN DEPARTMENT 


Automatic Scroll Shearing Machine de 


An original machine used to cut strips in staggered form- 
ation for the making of ean endsin our Automatic Strip 
Feed Presses. This method of staggering permits greatest 
economy in material, and maintains the high output es- 
tablished by our Presses. 

The machine accommodates stock up to 40” x 30’’ and 
has sufficient capacity to supply strips f-r several presses. 
The material is automatically cut and trimmed while being 
produced. A safety device is provided, which prevents 
accidental starting of machine, and all working parts are 
carefully guarded. For all can ends up to No.3 size the 
economy of scroll. strips exceeds all other methods and 
shows a saving amounting to as high as7% according to 
size handled. 

Upon request we wi'l be glad to furnish detailed parti- 
culars showing the saving in material this process affurds. 


McDONALD MACHINE Co. 
Mfrs. of Automatic Presses, Can Making Machinery, Dies, etc. 
7600 South Racine Avenue - Chicago, Illinois. 
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THE AMUSEMENT FEATURES 


The Canning Machinery & Supplies Association Generous Hosts. 
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The American 


Can Company Entertains—President Phelps Speaks Wisely 
of the coming Year. 


HE Buffalo Entertainment Committee for the Nationa! 
Convention said in announcing the Convention: “We prom- 
ise you that every minute of the National Canners’ Conven- 

tion not devoted to business will be crammed to overflowing with 
wholesome fun.” And the unanimous verdict is that they made 
good on this promise. 


This committee, and all Buffalo, certainly did everything 
that could have been expected of anyone to make the Conven- 
tionites comfortable, and then stay enjoyable; in fact, the whole 
town seemed to take part in entertaining the visitors. We have 
commented upon this fact before, and we repeat it here because 
Buffalo is entitled to this credit. And to make good they had 
to battle against Old Boreas and all his legions, for the weather 
was bad, to say the least. 


It is not possible, of course, to recount the pleasures of the 
Convention. There were dinner parties, theatre parties and 
small and large group meetings for the purpose of entertain- 
ment every day and almost every hour, so this account covers 
only the set, or formal, entertainments. We set a new standard 
for Convention reporting this year, making it all business and 
nothing else but: business. This was disappointing, we know, 
to many who hoped and expected to see their pictures and a few 
words of commendation and praise in the “Convention Issue,” 
as had always been done. In fact, that is the only reason a lot 
of men ever look at a Convention issue—to see their pictures 
and to learn what seven-day wonders they are, and just in pro- 
portion to the degree of that wonderment—and the “goodness” 
of the picture—is the Convention issue “the best ever’ or— 
worse. There is always so much “bull” of that kind spread by 
the others that we thought it wise to sow the seeds of wisdom 
as we did, 


There is one man, however, who deserves special mention 
and the publication of his photograph, and that is Millar W. Sells, 
Chairman of the above-named Entertainment Committee. And 
here he is. He anticipated every want or convenience of the 
Conventionites; was in constant touch with everything that was 
going on—busier than any proverbial bird-dog anyone ever heard 
of, and through it all kept smiling and working. And if you 
think it isn’t work, just try it once. President Englehart, of the 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Association, at their annual! 
meeting, praised him as he deserved. You have read that on 
page 34 of our Convention issue. 


ADIES FIRST, ALWAYS—That seemed to be the motto of 
L the Entertainment Committee, and everyone agreed with 

them. So the ladies, whom they knew had come to the 
Convention for amusement, while the men worked—the standing 
joke since the first Association was formed in 1882—were taken 
in hand early Tuesday afternoon and given a delightful luncheon 
in the Fillmore room, and there was no attempt at a pun in the 
selection of that particular room. A handsome special menu, 
in blue and gold, contained the very things calculated to tickle 
the hearts of the ladies, and about 275 of them would cheerfully 
testify that the hotel surpassed itself in its service. Afterward 
they were escorted downstairs to the Ballroom, where an elab- 
crate musical program was rendered, with Buffalo’s leading 
soprano as the soloist, Mrs. Agnes Preston Storck. This musical 
was broadcasted by WGR, and the next day Mrs. Storck called 
Chairman Sells to say that she had had approximately 15 tele- 
phone calls from people who had heard her over the radio, and 
who stated that the music and singing came through clearer 
than any other concert they. had heard. There were about 325 
present at this concert and all showered praises upon the Com- 
mittee as representing the Canning Machinery and Supplies As- 
sociation, who were the hosts. Mrs. Daniel G. Trench presented 


the appreciation of the guests by calling upon all to rise in honor 
of their hosts. 


ISIT THE CANNED FOODS SHOW—Again the ladies of 
V the Convention were the guests of the Supplymen, who 

provided autos to take the entire party to the Canned 
Foods Show in Elmwood Music Hall. This took place on 
Wednesday afternoon. 


HE BIG DINNER DANCE—Wednesday evening the Na- 

| tional Canners’ Association held its subscription Dinner 

- Dance in the great Ballroom, and every seat was taken. 

It is necessary to limit this affair to 400 people—not THE 400 
particularly, but because it is not possible to seat and wait upon 
a great number than this. They ate and danced to a late hour, 
and the handsome women, gorgeously gowned, passing through 
the surging crowd of brokers, canners and others lent an air of 
festivity which all enjoyed. It is to the credit of the Committee 


Who put the Buffalo Convention on the 
map. A real host. 


that for the first time since the Hotel Statler was built they 
were able to induce the famous Vincent Lopez Orchestra to leave 
the dining room and come into the Ballroom. Mr. E. C. Green, 
manager of the Statler, did this as a token of his appreciation 
for the Convention. 


MILLAR W. SELLS 


HEY GO TO NIAGARA FALLS—You know I am not only 

] getting a lot of you fellows who refused to bring “the 
wife” to the Convention into serious trouble telling about 

all these good times and the way the Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association lavishly entertained the ladies, but am risk- 


ing my own neck. But the truth must be told, in justice to these - 


generous hosts. Not content with all they had done thus far, 
they had Millar Sells turn off the wintery blasts and put on the 
Spring Song sort of weather, so that the ladies might view Niag- 
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“We excel Our Labels 
in‘Designs are the Highest Standard 
of Art Merit for Commereial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your Fancy Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
IReochester, 


HAMACHEK 


Tests and comparison of packs have clearly demon- 
strated the importance of more efficient hulling. Ex- 
perienced packers have replaced over One Hundred 
viners of other manufacture with Hamachek Ideals. 


Hamachek Ideals are the best constructed viners on 
the market. They are built of durable material, re- 
quire less power, their up-keep is small, and they have 
the greatest capacity. 


Frank Hamachek Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturer of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. Machinery Manufacturer Since 1880 
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Sen Calif, 


Centlemer:. 


an 
canned foods, court 
Cooker 


6 
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food Packers 


© amour P every Dann 
far superior to any Other fer 
od. e 


We have ne 


We beg to remain, 


Yours very truly, 
Paul Holsinger 


AS 


* Son, 


HARDSON & RoBBINS COMPANY 


PACKERS OF 


‘BONED CHICKEN. PLUM PUDDING POTTED MEATS 
SPECIALLY PREPARED PRUNES 
IN GLASS JARS 


DOVER. DELAWARE jan. 24, 1924 
Anderson-Barngrover Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Gent Llemen: 


We have been using a Continuous Cooker for some little 
time, and we find that they are far superior to the old way 
of processing by water tubs, both in labor saving and getting 
@ uniform cook on each. After using these continyous cookers 
we would dislike very much if the time should come when we 
would have to go back to the old style of processing. 
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Unsurpassed Uniform Appearance 


Again and again the Anderson-Barngrover Con- 
tinuous Agitating Cooker has emphatically proved 

— its ability to deliver unmatchable cocked foods as 

y the indisputable proof we hold over authorative 

signatures shows. 

For them A-B Continuous Agitating Cookers put 

quick, uniform heat penetration into every can 


COMPANY'S RECET 


Dix Rraut Canning Co. 


or thereby conserving nature’s own color and ap- 
Fancy “Dix” Brand Sauer & 
pearance—nature s own flavor. 


Coolers of similar design make sure the cook is 
rover nfs. Co., , stopped before the cans are stacked, eliminating 
the uncertainty of air cooling. With every cook- 
ing expense largely economized, some entirely 
aaa eliminated, A—B units give their users a finer pro- 
ee lehman with amelie, and as the duct, at enough less cooking expense to return 
them the initial cost — in other words, their Cook- 
not used stationary vats in Pian epansends er cost them nothing. 

ietbiatthgeediieg Are you looking for a good cooker for nothing ? 


Your "Continous Cooker” 


has given us 

complete 
n 
every respect Since we went into the 


6 not had any trouble 


Dther factories.a 
4nd we are sure w 
®@ would not be sat 
isfied 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., 


S. O. Randall’s Son S. G. Gorsline 


409 Marine Bank Bldg. 844 Rush St. 
Baltimore, Md. Chicago, Ill. 
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ara Falls in all its winter beauty, but in the balmy weather 
which the ladies enjoy. They were taken to the Falls, shown 


all that is to be seen, and given a neat luncheon at the Falls, and | 


then brought back in time for the Theatre Party. A veritable 
cavaleade of autos was commandeered, the weather had turned 
warm and delightful, and the ladies had “just one grand, good 
time.” And talk about a bargain—which the ladies so dearly 
love—it never cost them a cent! And they had no sooner gotten 
back to the hotel and began to dress for the theatre, than Old 
Boreas got busy again and sprinkled snow from then until the 
end of the Convention. 


HE PRESIDENTS’ BALL—We are bringing this in ahead 
I of the big theatre parties on Thursday night, because the 
above-referred-to unfavorable weather took a decided hand 
in this, the most pretentious thing a Canners’ Convention has ever 
attempted. The idea was to honor all Presidents of the Associa- 
tions, and a really grand affair was planned, and was enjoyed 
by all present, many remaining over particularly to do honor to 
those to whom honor is due. We are told that there were about 
400 there. It was held in the great Ballroom. About 11 P. M. 
the Committee lined up all the present Presidents and as many 
Past Presidents of the three Associations as were present, and 
a Grand March was started, that everyone might pay his or her 
respects to the men who had done so much for this industry. 
The Presidents formed a reception, or reviewing, committee, 
and the marchers filed past them, and they beamed their pleas- 
ure at this homage. 


HE THEATRE PARTIES—The American Can Company, 

| in its always generous manner, took the whole Convention 

to the theatre on Thursday evening, some of them to see, 

or to hear, Bitzi in “The Magic Ring,” and others to “The Green- 

wich Village Follies.” The Convention always waits for this 
treat, and it is never disappointed. 

President Royal F. Clark spoke the thanks of the Conven- 
tion, and President H. W. Phelps responded, adding some timely 
advice that will be found very well worth serious reflection. 
President Phelps said: 


TAXES MUST BE REDUCED 

Address of President H. W. Phelps, American Co. 

R. PRESIDENT, Ladies nd Gentlemen: I thank you from 
M my heart, Mr. President, for those cordial words of intro- 

duction. I assure you that in behalf of our company, my 
associates and myself, I bid you a most heartfelt welcome. It 
hardly seems a year since I stood before you, but it is. I know 
we are a year older. I hope we are a year wiser. I hope you 
are several years richer, and I believe you are. I believe that 
I can come before you, gentlemen, and congratulate you on the 
year 1923 and its results, I believe your market condition is 
good. I believe your bank accounts are good. I believe you 
are in good shape as an industry and as individuals. I certainly 
congratulate you and I certainly wish that the year 1924 may be 
even kinder to everyone of you than the year 1923. 


I believe in the year 1924, as the President has said, but 
I am a kind of reservationist, and I believe that there are a few 
reservations, or, at least, a few sober thoughts with regard to 
1924, bright as it may seem. One of the wisest men and one 
of the best friends I ever had used to say “when the sky is bright, 
look out for storms.” I believe that is a wise thing to do. We 
sometimes do not watch so closely when we are in the car and 
the going is good; we drive a little fast and do not see the skiddy 
places until we hit them—therefore, I believe that all of us, you 
and I, the industry that you represent and that I do, which are 
so closely interwoven, should look out for the skiddy places and 
drive carefully, although surely and brisky and well through 
1924. Within this country we are prosperous, but we are ficti- 
tiously high. Labor is high, taxes are high, transportation is 
high. These three things make the cost of living high. Ladies 
and gentlemen, they have got to come down. The world demands 
that they come down by the law of supply and demand and com- 
petition, and unless we bring them down we cannot compete with 
the rest of the world. 


A proposition has been made by a man who I think is a wise 
man—I think the greatest Secretary of the Treasury that the 
United States has ever had, not even barring Alexander Hamil- 
ton—and he has shown us the beginning of the way. I say the 
greatest and mention Alexander Hamilton, who put the affairs 
of the United States for the first time upon a sound financia! 
basis advisedly, Alexander Hamilton did wonderfully, wisely 
well in the day in which he lived, but Alexander Hamilton did 
not have the problems that Andrew Mellon has had to face. He 
might have faced them just as well—I don’t know—but I do know 
that among other things the United States has been blessed for 
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the last three years with a wonderfully wise, sagacious man at 
its financial helm. I believe he has shown the way to a reduction 
in taxes which means a reduction in the cost of living. I believe 
it is the beginning of the end. I believe that taxes will be re- 
duced because I believe that the plan that he has outlined com- 
mends itself to the sturdy, hard common-sense people of the 
United States. I believe wages will follow. I believe transporta- 
tion must follow, because transportation means wages. Then, 
the cost of living comes down, and we come nearer to competi- 
tion with the rest of the world, where we must be if we live any- 
thing but an isolated life. That, I think, is the condition inter- 
nally. We are rich; if anything, we have too much gold. Per- 
haps we are too prosperous, but at the same time that is our pic- 
ture. As I look it seems to me that we occupy this side of the 
horizon upon which the golden bow of promise shines. It seems 
to me that there are in the many colors of that bow, peace, hap- 
piness, prosperity, and as it hangs over us we see its light, and 
we gain hope for 1924 and for the years to follow. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, look on the other side of the 
horizon. Over there, lying low, but unmistakable, are some dark, 
sinister clouds that roll up and down, black and forbidding. In 
the middle there is Germany, desperate, hopeless, helpless, money 
gone, credit gone, energy gone, ambition gone, thousands and 
thousands of eyes looking out with the light of desperation from 
starving faces. That is a black cloud, indeed, and there at the 
side of it, a little lighter, perhaps, but still dark and gray, is 
France—currency running down by the minute, credit strained 
to the limit, feet entangled in the Ruhr and nobody knows how 
to get them out, unable to pay her debts or the interest on her 
debts, talking about an increase of 20 per cent in taxation upon 
a —_ already taxed to the limit. What of her? I don’t know 
—do you? 

Over on the other side, England. A little lighter cloud, it is 
true, seething, however, and writhing with unemployment, hun- 
dreds of thousands of people out of work, hundreds of thousands 
of people clamoring for something they know not what. That 
is shown in the change they have made in the last week, taking 
up the experiment of a Labor Government for the first time in 
history so far as the civilized world is concerned, except Aus- 
tralia, a minor province. It is an experiment. Will it be for 
her good? Will it increase her financial responsibility? Will 
it make her credit better? Will it give employment? They have 
an engineers’ strike, paralyzing the railroads, staying manufac- 
turing, a strike out of the hands of the labor unions or the Labor 
Government. Are conditions there such as to be a reflection of 
that rainbow? And back of it all, dark, deep, somber, lies Rus- 
sia, a very large proportion of the world in black, disorganized 
despair. We read in the papers that Lenin is dead. Lenin, who 
has written his name upon the pages of history as a man of in- 
domitable courage, of fanatical determination, of enormous abil- 
ity, but the record stands there as simply another story of what 
those characteristics mean when they go wrong and it is written 
in letters of distress, trouble, starvation, the wreckage of a peo- 


ple. And what after Lenin? Do you know? I do not. God 
alone does. 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, I am not painting a fancy pic- 
ture here. Those clouds are there in their blackness and sinister 
colors just the same as the rainbow is over here, and because we 
happen to be under the rainbow we are inclined sometimes to 
look straight up and think it covers the earth. Now, I am not 
a prophet of evil. I do not say all this because I am a pessimist. 
I am not, When you and you and you and I rejoice in our pres- 
ent prosperity and look about us and think we are happy, we are 
doing well—we have finished a good year, we are coming to an- 
other, so we hope and so we believe, but back of it all there is 
the truth that we are part of the world. I believe that our Gov- 
ernment wisely has decided to stay out of the entanglements 
going on under those clouds. I don’t advocate going in there. 
I don’t believe we can do any good if we do. On the other hand, 
nobody can stop the influences of those clouds upon us because 
we are a part of the world. 


Now, will those clouds mount and mount and mount until 
they shut off the sun which is the source of the light of the rain- 
bow and thereby extinguish that light or will the light of that 
rainbow with the beneficial help of the sun finally dispel those 
clouds? I don’t know, do you? 

I believe the thing for us to do is to help that rainbow spread 
by optimism, by courage, by industry, by frugality, by saving, 
to use the influences that we have in a proper way to bring about 
a _ dissolution of those clouds and to spread the sunshine that 
gives life and health and happiness on all horizons. May that 
be the endeavor and achievement of the canners and their allied 


industries and friends during the 866 days of 1924. (Loud ap- 
plause.) 
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CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 


ONE BLOCK AHEAD 
OF THE PROCESSION 


This No. 46 Thread Rolling Machine is worthy 
of a place in the “CAMERON FAMILY.” 


One user writes: “‘I find it a great 
advantage to be able to remove the 
automatic feed when I have odd- 
shaped articles to be threaded.’’ 


We make every machine for “‘can-making.” 


240 North Ashland Avenue CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


The Nested Sample Grader— 


Feeling the need of a “Sampling” Grader that was at once ac- 
curate, sturdy, of sufficient capacity, and compact, we developed the 
Nested Sampling Grader. 

It has a frame of angle and channel iron which makes it as sturdy 
as possible to be built. Its hopper will hold over 30 lbs. of peas, 
making it possible for one man to grade, weigh and keep the records; 
for after putting the 25 lbs. of sample peas into the feed hopper, he 
can forget them until he weighs the various sizes. 

It has four sieves, making 5 sizes. These sieves are fastened on- 
to the same cast iron spider. .This spider has teeth cut on the peri- 
phery, which along with cut mitre gears and chain, make a positive 
drive. 


Its feeder is new and novel, having a rotory with buckets about 
its circumference. These pockets pick up the peas from the hopper 
and deliver them to the inner sieve. Thus, no matter whether the be- 


ginning or the end of the run, the feed is uniform. 
For the canner who wants individual motor drive we can attach 


4+ H. P. Motor. 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Grader, and Other Canning Machinery. 
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HE MACHINERY SHOW—The Machinery Show does not 
belong in the list of entertainments, and yet it is the most 
popular entertainer of the whole Convention, and admit- 

tedly is the drawing card which attracts the crowd to the Con- 
vention. To describe the Machinery Show, or the individual ex- 
hibits, now, a month after the Show has passed into history, is 
about of as much value as to describe a circus after it has left 
town—it makes good material for testimonials, but is of no other 
value to the exhibitor. We described this big Show in our issue 
of January 14th—before the Show—so that the visitor to the 
Convention had an opportunity to visit and see the exhibits. 
We helped the exhibitor make a success of his exhibit, and we 
know this was appreciated. 


In justice, however, we must say that this year’s Show was 
one of the best ever put on. It was well housed, despite the 
extreme cold weather of Monday and Tuesday, and the snow and 
inconvenience of Friday, the day when the exhibitors hoped for 
a real day’s business. It was so very cold Monday and Tuesday 
that it was a real discomfort to travel to the Hall, and while 
many did so, most did not. Friday, with its snow, made the Con- 
ventionites largely seek the trains, and thus the best Show was 
not as successful, from a financial point of view, as others, and 
this is unfortunate. No one heard a wimper out of any exhibitor 
—they are not that kind—but it is unfortunate that the crowd 
could not freely visit the Show, take its time examining the ex- 
hibits, and then leave with the exhibitors the orders which they 
would have left under inore favorable conditions. It would have 
been a record for business, we believe, if it had not been for 
the weather. Ultimately the exhibitors will reap the benefit, we 
believe and hope. 


Buffalo and the Committee surpassed themselves, each in- 
dividually, and everybody is loud in praise of this, but the usual 
mid-winter lake weather set in to undo the well-laid plans of all. 
It was so the last Convention in Buffalo, in 1906, and it was so 
in Rochester a few years later. It is benerally so in all these 
northern tier cities at this season of the year, and that is why so 
many men, who previously derided Atlantic City, urged us to 
advocate Atlantic City as the future Convention City without 
change. We promised to make known their wishes, and we have 
done so, and we believe that the committees having charge of the 
next Convention City will do well to listen to this general and 


25 Million Tomato Plants 


; SF us grow your tomato plants this season. We 
still have enough acreage left to book about 25 
MILLION more. We can give you fine field grown 
plants, grown on new land free from disease and will 
guarantee them to reach you in good condition. If 
interested write or wire us for contract prices. .. 


J. P. COUNCILL CO., Franklin, Va. 
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insistent demand. All now realize how important is good 
weather, and experience has shown that no place furnishes so 


‘much of it, or in such fine quality, as the seaside resort, with its 


ample hotels and splendid exhibition hall. 
was all for Atlantic City. 


The vote at Buffalo 


TOMATO IMPROVEMENT WORK TO BE CON- 


TINUED DURING 1924. ‘ 
Similar Work to Be Carried on With Sweet Corn. 


MEETING of the Tri-State Packers Association 

Executive Committee, representatives of the Ex- 

tension Service from Maryland, Delaware and 
New Jersey, was held in the Du Pont Hotel, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, Friday, February 15th, to discuss plans 
for conducting Tomato Improvement Work and start 
similar work with corn during 1924. 

Dr. Symons, Director of Extension, University of 
Maryland, stated briefly Maryland’s plans for 1924 and 
presented a budget showing amount of money needed 
to carry out the plans outlined. 

Dean McCue of Delaware outlined similar plans. 
The Canners and County Agents of New Jersey are 
co-operating and will conduct similar work this year. 

Maryland’s plan is as follows: 

Holding a series of meeting where growers and 
canners are co-operating to discuss the “Tomato Im- 
provement Project” and to outline plans and make 
arrangements for “Centralized Tomato Plant Beds”. 

A set of lantern slides have been made up to illus- 
trate the growing of tomato plants in “Centralized 
Plant Beds” and many other factors covering varieties 
of tomatoes, preparation of the fields, fertilization and 
cultivation in the field and diseases that are hindering 
the production of larger yields per acre. 

The best procedure for conducting these meetings 
will be for canners and growers to get in touch with 
their respective county agents and express their desire 
to hold such meetings. Messrs. Ballard and Rade- 
baugh of the extension service will be available to 
address such meetings and assist in any way necessary 
to make the “Tomato Improvement Project” a success. 

The county agents are eager to co-operate with 


Carnners Write or ‘phone us—Plaza 3464-3463. Your offerings 


Howard E. Jones & Company 


406 Water Street, Cor. Custom House Avenue 
Brokers CANNED FOODS 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


BERLIN QUALITY 


Over 3000 Canning Machines In Successful Operation 


CANNING MACHINERY 


— for the — 
Pea Canner Fruit Canner 
Corn Canner Milk Canner 
Tomato Canner Meat Canner 


BERLIN CANNING MACHINERY WORKS 
BERLIN, WIS. 
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Canners Seeds 


For prompt shipment or future contract 


Peas, Beans, Corn, Beet, Tomato, Cabbage 
All seed supplies for the pickling trade 


Growing Stations Throughout America 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN JEROME B. RICE SEED CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


PICKUP 


For Use In KNAPP Or BURT Labeling Machines. 


for spot labeling. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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both packers and growers in their respective counties 
and assist in conducting the project. 


As the time is getting short before planting will . 


be here it is advisable that both canners and growers 
express their intention to the county agent of holding 
meetings so arrangements can be satisfactorily m de 
to have the specialist from the University Extension 
Service present. Let’s make the quality of tomatoes 
in 1924 in Maryland the best ever produced. 

Plans for developing reliable sources of tomato 
seed for Maryland growers were discussed and details 
for accomplishing this valuable phase of tomato pro- 
duction will soon be issued. 

Another bulletin entitled “More Tomatoes From 
Fewer Acres” has been prepared by Messrs Ballrad 
and Radebaugh of the University of Maryland Exten- 
sion Service containing many factors relating to the 
“Tomato Improvement Project” as conducted during 
1923 in Maryland and will soon be available for distri- 
bution. 


County Agents of Maryland; R. F. McHenry, Cum- 
berland; G. W. Norris, Annapolis; W. C. Rohde, Tow- 
son; J. H. Drury, Chaney; L. M. Goodwin, Denton; 
F. W. Fuller, Westminster; A. D. Radebaugh, Elkton; 
George Stuntz, La Plata; E. W. Montell, Cambridge; 
P. W. Chichester, Frederick; W. C. Jester, Oakland; 
B. B. Derrick, Belair; M. H. Fairbank, Ellicott City; 
H. B. Derrick, Chestertown; W. C. Snarr, Rockville; 
W. B. Posey, Upper Marlboro; E. W. Grubb, Center- 
ville; G. F. Wathen, Loveville; C. Z. Keller, Princess 
Anne; E. P. Walls, Easton; M. D. Moore, Hagerstown; 
G. R. Cobb, Salisbury; E. I. Oswald, Snow Hill. 

Plans for starting similar “Improvement Work” 
with sweet corn as is now being carried on with toma- 
toes are being prepared and some work will be con- 


50 Years ot Service to Canners. 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


L 
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ducted this year with a number of canners who are 
saving their own sweetcorn seed. 


BIDDLE NOW BUYING IN BALTIMORE. 


HE Biddle Purchasing Company, whose name has 
appeared in these columns in days gone by, in 
connection with the tomato market, tell us that 

they have opened an office at 4 E. Redwood street, 
known as the Phoenix Building, and wherein several 
well-known brokers have their offices. This is a 
branch office, they say, and then continue: “Which will 
have control of the buying of Southern packed canned 
foods.” It will not be surprising to many that Price 
will control the operations of this branch, but it is F. 8. 
Price, Jr., who was formerly sales manager for the 
Lord-Mott Co., well-known canners of Baltimore. 

The Biddle Company is growing, and now has of- 
fices in Pittsburgh, Chicago and San Francisco, as well 
as their head office in New York, and this new branch 
in Baltimore. Robert Nelson, manager of their gro- 
cery department, is a live wire. 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT IN SALT LAKE CITY. 


The Chisholm-Scott Co., well known makers of the 
Pea Viner and Bean Snipping machine, have made 
arrangements with the Cannon Supply Company, 151 
W. South Gemple St., Salt Lake City, Utah, to act as 
representatives for them, and all matters pretaining 
to the Viner Department in the States of Utah, Idaho 
and Montana. They will also maintain a stock of 
Viner repair parts, and will serve the company’s 
zustomers in California and Washington from it, as well 
as their own territory. 

All matters pertaining to the Bean Snipper will 
continue to be handled from the Columbus, Ohio, office. 


Beatty-Archer Company, Inc. 


CANNED FOOD BROKERS 
Houston Texas. fl 


l Wire us your offerings. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Model C, 8 Unit 
Capacity 300 per hour 


with one operator 


LIGHTNING Box SEALER 
C-8-UNIT $210 


Most Efficient, Simple and Economical machine for sealing Corrugated and Solid 
Fibre Shipping Containers. 
on request. 


McSTAY MACHINE CO., Manufacturers 


Patented Nov. 5, 1918 


c-4-UNIT $115 


Above Prices are Freight Prepaid to Destination. 


Adjustable to a wide range af sizes. Descriptive matter 


515 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 
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A SAVING IN COST 


$3,112,010.42 


has been returned over a period of 
sixteen years, to the Canners who 
have been carrying their fire insur- 
ance with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


AT 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


For information, write 


LANSING B. WARNER, Inc. 


155 E. Superior St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Officially endorsed by National Canners Association 


ECONOMY 


PLUS EFFICIENCY 


THE BEAR BRAND CAN- 
NERS’ APRON is a great im- 
provement over ordinary aprons. 
It is made of sturdy, durable, 
extremely lightweight, 
rubber-coated fabric, and is ideal 
for men and women in all canning 
and bottling operations. Great 
durability, comfort and efficiency 
mean maximum protection 
at minimum cost. 

Medium size, 34" wide by 44" 
long, weighs only 16 ounces; the lightest high-grade 
apron made. Send trial order TODAY - and be con- 
vinced of BEAR BRAND superiority. Price only 
$15.50 dozen. Economy, durability and greater com- 
fort guaranteed. Sample of fabric on request. 


Color-Neat Grey 


JOBBERS: Send for Distributors Prosposition 


William M. Gross 


Carver Building, 


Sharon, Penna. 


THE 
Indiana Pulper 


This machine has no companion for pulping 


Tomatoes, Pumpkin, Apples, Squah etc. 


We also manufacture and distribute: 


Copper Steam Jacket Kettles 
Kern Lightening Finisher 
Indiana Pulper 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machine 


KOOK MORE KOILS 


Tables Tanks 


130 E. Georgia St, © INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Do Your Labels Come Off 
BEFORE They Deliver 
ARABOL Your Advertising Message? 


The value of your labels depends entirely upon the 
gum you use for sticking them to yourcontainers. If 
the gum does not actually carry your labels to consumers 
---you might as well save the expense of labeling. 


We specialize in gums and glues that will not cryst- 
alize under any condition, and will positively hold your 
labels to tin, glass or other surfaces until your advertis- 
ing message is seen by the consumer. 


Bring your adhesive problems to us. Whether you 
label, wrap or seal your containers --- by hand or ma- 
chine---there is a guarnateed ARABOL adhesive for 
every purpose. 


THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO., 
New York: 110 East 42 Street. 

Chicago: 111 W. Wash. St. Toronto: 13 King St., W. 
Represented on the Pacific Coast by 
ANDERSON-BARNGROVER. MFG. CO. 
San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Oreg. 


San Jose 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—One NESTED PEA GRADER used two 
seasons and is in perfect condition. Will sell same ata 
low price. 

Plymouth Canning Co., Plymouth, Wis. 


FOR SALE CHEAP—One National Peeling Machine, 
new, never set up. 
West Dover Farmer Packers, Dover, Delaware. 


FOR SALE—NEW: Wright Hand Pack filling Ma- 
chines for Tomatoes and other products. Catalogue and 
prices on application. Manufactured by Frank M. Wright, 
512 Second Ave., Olean, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Monitor Sample Grader, as good } 


as new, used only one season; Monit.r No. 3 Green 
Pea Cleaner, in good condition; 12 foot Sprague all 
purpose Blancher, in good condition. Address Box 
A-1145, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Ayars Single Rotary Tomato Filler, 
interchangeable for No. 2s or No. 3s, 1 Monitor Bean 
Cutter, in fine condition. Address Box A-1146, care 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—2 ‘“‘Colossus’’ Graders, .located in Wis- 
consin. In perfect condition. 
Address Box A—1154 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Hammond Labeler, 2 lb. 

1 5H. P. Bachus Gas Engine 

1 Huntley Pea Washer 

1 69 H P. Horizontal Erie City Boiler 

1 Queen Anne Corn Cooker 

1 Ayars Corn Cooker 
1 Electric Light Outfit, Direct current 
1 American Cut Off Saw and Bench, Ball bearing 
1 Segment Cut Resaw and Rolls 

Address Box A—1157 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Wonder Cooker for No. 3 Tomato cans 
up to 53. Capacity 60 cans per minute, 8 minute cook. 
Jno. W. Bay & Co., Perrymen, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 17 foot Plumber Pea Blancher 
1 18 foot 16’’ Bucket Goose Neck Sprague Glass Pea 
Conveyor 
2 12’? Bucket Sprague Sanitary Elevator Boots 
Machines in good condition, price reasonable. 
Badger Canning Company, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


FOR SALE—1 Style C. Monitor Steel Frame Blancher 

1 Monitor Pea Washer 

1 Monitor and several Clipper Pea Cleaners 

1 Nested Pea Grader, in excellent condition 

1 Sinclair-Scott ‘‘Colossus’”’ Pea Grader in excellent 
condition 

1 Style 8. Burt Labeler, hand driven, for No. 2 cans 

1 Practically new Burt Labeler, electric driven, for 
No.1, 2, 2% and 3 cans. 

Address Box A—1155 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Burt Labeler, interchangeable 1 and 2 
lb, equipped with motor. A No. 1 condition. Cheap to 
quick buyer. 


Address Box A—1153 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Tomato Plants 


FOR SALE—Let us grow your Tomato Plants. Note 
our advertisement on page 26 and write us and we will quote 
you prices. 

J. P. Councill Co., Franklin; Va. 


For Sale—Seed 


FOR SALE—We have a small surplus of Golden Bantam, 
Large Late Crosby, Improved Hickok men and Evergreen Sweet 
Corn all grown here by ourselves for seed purposes, from selected 
stock seed which was carefully tested for disease and vitality by 
the rag doll testing system which eliminates disease und unfertile 
barren stalks. We have been growing and improving this corn for 
a number of years under the above system. This work has been 
done by our Mr. Skinner with the assistance of Dr. Woodbury and 
the Department of Agriculture. We are offering this and will be 
pleased to receive your inquiry. 

W. R. Roach & Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


FOR SALE--800 bushels Alaska Pea Seed 
500 bushels Green Admiral Pea Seed. 
Grown by E. B. Clark Seed Co., Crop of 1923. High 
Germination Test. For Price address: 
Box A-1141 care of The Canning Trade. 


.FOR SALE —We have a surplus of quality Sweet Corn Seed of 
oufown growing. All tips and butts removed and shelled by hand 
to eliminate undesirab'e seed. We offer: 


Country 2) cents per Ib. 
Narrow Grain Evergreen 


All F. O. B. our factory - bags free. 
Bloomington Canning Company, B'oomington, Illinois. 
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FOR SALE—100 bu. Jerome B. Rice Seed Co., Alaska 
Peas, 1923 crop. Official germination test 98%. 
C. S. Stevens & Sons, Cedarville, N. J. 


FOR SALE—We have just twenty-five bushels very 
fine Golden Batam Seed for sale. Thirteen and one-half 
cents per pound f.o.b. factory, bags free. Quotation sub- 
ject prior sale. 

The Illinois Canning Company, Hoopeston, Ill. 


FOR SALE—A surplus of Country Gentlemen Seed 
Corn, grown by myself for seed purposes from selected stock 
and thoroughly cured on stalk. Has been carefully sorted 
and fanned. A sample will convince you of quality of seed. 

Geo. J. Liddel, Liberty Grove, Md. 


Machinery— Wanted 


WANTED—10 40x60 Open Kettles, 30 Crates 
and Covers for same, 2 Ayars Tomato Fillers for No. 
2s or No. 3s, 1 Steam Circular Hoist. Address Box 
A-1149, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—1 Geneva Pumpkin Cutter. Ad- 
dress Box A-1152, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Stevens Tomato Filler; Huntley-Thomas 

Tomato Washer and Scalder. 

Address Box A-1160 care of The Canning Trade. 
WANTED—1 Monitor or Sprague Tomato Scalder 

1 Jeffry or Link-Belt Peeling Table 

1 No. 10 Continuous Cooker’ 

5 40x 72 Closed Retorts 

Adiliess Box A—11°6 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—We are in the market for small Capping 
Machine, Bottle Washer (Heyman type) small Bottle Fill- 
ing machine, Pasteurizer for pints and Apple Pomace Drier. 

Address Box A—1158 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE—If you are interested in buying a Canning 
Plant in the heart of the Tri-State territory to can fruits and 
vegetables in large volume, with all modern equipment, 
fine transportation facilities, large acreage obtainable, and 
reasonable terms, address: 

Box A-1140 in care of The Canning Trade. 

HAVE acquired Canning Factory on good R. R. siding in 
the Rio Grande Valley, near El Paso, Texas, where irrigation 
assures Crops. Cheap labor. Want active Partner with Capital. 
Tomatoes, Stringbeans, Sweet Potatoes, Pears and other Vege- 
tables grown in abundance. Good markets in Texas, Arizona, 


New and Old Mexico. F. Shamotulski, P. O. Box 1272, El Paso, 
Texas. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


$1 


WANTED to lease with option of purchase, Can- 
ning House in Western Maryland or on Maryland- 
Delaware Peninsula. Address Box A-1151, care The 
Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


WANTED—An upright, single barrel Tomato Filler. 
Must be in good condition and cheap. 
Address Box A—1159 care of The Canning Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—A well known wholesa'e canned foods jobbing house 
requires the services of a well experienced sales and advertising 


manager. Address giving full experience. Box B-1144 care of 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Salesman Canned Foods jobbing trade, Chicago, 
by large, long-established firm. Splendid opportunity for real 
business getter. Give complete references in confidence. Ad- 
dress Box B-1150, care of The Canning Trade. 


Situations Wanted 


WANTED—Position as Manager of a Canning plant. Ex- 
perienced cannery manager, 46 years old, with thorough knowledge 
of Fish, Fruit, Vegetables and fancy canning, according to either 
American or French canning methods, is desirous of making arrange- 
ments to take charge of a cannery in the U. 8. A., Central or South 
America. Besides English speaks fluently French, Spanish and 
Portuguese. Best references. Address Box B-1148 care of 
The Canning Trade. 


Experienced Pickler desires position. Is fully acquaioted with 
the manufacturing of Dills, Sweets and Sours in bulk, glass and cans. 
Has many years of experience and is able to take charge of plant. 

Address Box B-1138 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Now open for position as Superintendent of canning 
plant; 14 years experience with Peas, String Beans and Tomatoes. 
Thirty five years @@ and marriei. Can furnish complete references. 

Address Box B-1161 care of The Canning Trade. 


Why Not Eliminate 


the chief cause ofswells and flat sours by the useof 


and Cleanser. 


which insures a safe, su 
economical sanitary cl 
your supply house. 


ior, distinctive and 


iness. Order from 


Over 2,000 distributing centers insure prompt 
delivery and short haul. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Made Specially For You 
FRANKLIN CANNERS A 


Made from a selected liquor for A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
the Canning Trade. Produces salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 
a water white syrup, strong 
enough io assist in preventing 
fermentation. Heat doesn’t affect 
its color: 


The Franklin Sugar Refining Company 
FHILADELPHBIA, PA. 
“A Franklin Cane Sugar for every use’’ 
you a copy? A letter addressed to 
Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


2000 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


will quote prices on Cans upon 


application. 


GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders 


Under Carrier rrier Separators pe 
“Ask the men men who u use them.” 
CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 


7 E. Broad Columbus, ¢ Ohio. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get 
higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 
general market at this date. 

Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: ({) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (+) Jos. Zoller & Co.,Inc. (§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 


(*) Iloward E. Jones & Co. New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 
ned Vegetables CANNED PRICES—Continued CANNED FRUITS—Continued 
Standard, No 10.................. 475 _ 5.00 PEARSt 
ASPARAGUS*— (California) California, No, 214, fob. Balto. N.Y. 
44, f.0.b. Coast... 
Balto. N.Y. California No. 5605 No, 2, im 
White Mammoth, No. 2%......... Out 4.30 O. B. Factory basis. = 
White, Large, No. Out 4.10 Balto. N.Y. Standards, No.8. tn Water. 1.00 41.20 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 2i4.... Out Green Beans, Green Limas...... 1.50 1.60 | Standards, No. 3 
bs me With Dry Beans, No. 2............ 1.35 Out Extra Standards, 8, in Syrap.. 1.60 1.70 
Medien Maine, No. 13 Out 
Tipe.” White, ‘Square, F. 0. B. County Bahama Grated, Ex. Sed Ne. Ont 
Tips, White, Round, No. 2%...... Standard, No. 2, f. o. b. county... 1.05 .1.10 Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 3.40 3.40 
Tipe. Green, Square, No. 2%...... Out .... Standard, No 8, f.0.b. Baltimore... 1.30 1.40 | Hawaii Sliced. Standard, No. 2%4.. 3.15 3.10 
Tips, Green, Round, No. 2%4....... Out .... Standard, 3, Oounty..... 1.25 1.80 | Hawaii Sliced. Extra, No. 2....... 3.85 2.85 
. De Out awai , Stan 
BAKED BEANS} Standard, No. 10, fob. Gounty.... 400 Hewall Grated, Extn, Out, Gee 
85 dard, No 1 Out Out 
| Out Out ed Extra. No. 10 12.50 13°50 


fob. Factory...... O 
Plain, No, 1.40 1.45 Standard, No. ‘10, b. Bal 5.00 5.15 Eastern Pie, Water, No. 10... 
In Sance, No. 150 1.65 | Standard, No, 10, | Port Rica’ Ne Out 


Jersey, No. f.o.b, County...... Out Out Water, N 
String, Standard Cut ites Me. 8. Standard, No. 3, fo.b. Baltimore... 1.40 1.50 
Stringless, Standard, No. 2....... 1.25 «... tandard, No. 8, f.o.b, County.... 1.37% 1.50 | Black, Water, 
White Wax, Bo Standard 2s, f.0.b, Baltimore...... 95 1.05 
White Wax, Standard, No. 10...... ---- 14.00 Standard. No. 2, f.0.b. County..... .92% 1.00 RASPBERRIES$ 
Limas, Extra, No. 11.00 Seconds, No. 2, f.0.b. Bal Black, Water, No. 2 
Kidney, Standard, No. 2....., .90 1.90 Standard 1s, f.0.b. County......... .65 .70 150° 
Whole, No. 8 1.25 1.30 TOMATO PULP 00 49.00 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.o.b, Balto. 1.20 1.10 Canned Fruits Extra, Preserved, No. i....212.2. 1130 1.40 
No. 2, fab. Co 120 61.05 PPLES Preserved, No. 146 1.30 
Bed No. 2 1.20 1.20 Michigan, No. 10. Standard, Water, No. 10........... 6.50 10.50 
Fancy hoepeg, tactory. 1:50, 1.40 Maryland, No. 3, f.o.b. Baltimore.. 1.35 Out Canned Fish 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, Baltimore... 1-00 | Pennsylvania, No, 10, f.o.b. Balto.. 3.15 Out Standard 
Sed. Co...., 100 Maryland, No. 10, f.0.b, Balto..... 3.15 4.50 NO. Out 2.60 
Ex. Std. Orushed, *APRICOTSt LOBSTER* 
Extra Standard Western, No. 2.... .... 1.26 BLACKBERRIESS 
Standard Western, No. 2.......... 1.10 
Standard, No. 2, Preserved....... 2.00 1.75 Standards, 4 oz 
Standand, Geith, We. Standard, No. 2, in Syrup........ Standards, 10 2:90 2.95 
Standard, Split, No. 10............ 325 3. Standards, 8 Out 92.60 


MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUPt Selects, 6 on............ 2.65 2.70 
12 Kinds, No. 11:00 | Maine: No. SALMON* 


Red Alaska, Tall, No 245 2.35 
Standard, Be. Out Out Cohoe, Flat, No. 1........... 
Cohoe, Flat, No. %4............ 
Pink, Tall, No. 1.40 1.35 
N 2 Sieve, 2s, 60 cece 4.50 
No 4 Sievs, 28, fob, factory...... Out 1.25 Standard, No. 1.65 1.75 SHRIMP* 
f.o.b, Baltimo +» Out .... | Standard, No. 10...........6e00e-. 850 875 | Wet or Dry, No 1% 
No. 5 Sieve, 2s, 0. b. Baits. Out Out PEACHES* 
Ne. Out Out Califormta » No. 3% F.C. 2.00 1.90 O. B. Eastport, Me. 1923 pack. 
EJ: Ee Sifted, 1's, No. 2 Sieve.... 1:20 Out PEACHESt % on 
Fancy Petit Pols,, 1’s.............. 1.30 Out 
Extra Sliced No 1........ 1.40 1.50 To: Carton 
PUMPKIN? Standard White, No. 2............. Out Out 
Standard, No. 3, factory....... 1.15 1.20 Suniel Yalow, Me. ........... 
Standard, No. 425 4.40 | Seconds, White, No. 2............. Out $1.10 
Squash. Ne. ‘sane Standards, White, No, 8...........1.75 2.00 


85 
Selected Yellow, No. 8...........+. 2.25 2.50 California, 

Standard No. | Seconds, White, No. 8... 1.60 Out 
NO. Seconds, Yellow,. No. 8.. . 1.70 41.70 California, Is ....... cece 24.50 
SPIN ACHY Pies, Unpeeled, No. 8............. 1.10 California, %s, Blue Fim..........  .... 800 
standard, No 1.15 1.15 Pies, Peeled, No. California, 1s, Blue Fin...........  .... 16.00 


Pies, Peeled. No. 10.............6. 5.25 $490 California, 1s. Striped ........... 16.00 
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ESTABLISHED 1878 


The Markets 


BALTIMORE, MARCH 3, 1924 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


General Canned Foods Situation at Its Top—January and Feb- 
ruary Business a Record—Demand Undoing the Canners’ 
Calling—All Spot Goods Cleaned Down to Van- 
ishing Point—Reliable Goods Are Selling 
Freely as Futures—Future Prices 
Heard This Week. 


USINESS AT TOP—Canned foods have been selling at such 
B high speed during the past few years that we wonder if 

the industry has not grown spoiled, or incapable of ap- 
preciating any business unless it be in a rush and up to a record. 
No canner of any standing—that is, of any years’ experience in 
the business—ever expected to see spot canned foods cleaned as 
they are today after the size of the previous year’s packs. It 
constitutes a record that the industry does not seem to grasp. 
Business is said to be quiet; that there is a steady outgo of the 
goods, the retailers and jobbers taking them in fair quantities 
to supply their immediate needs, but that there is no “vim” to 
the selling. As a matter of fact, the buying is of the kind that 
is eating down the visible stocks at an alarming rate. Even the 
most bearish buyers admit that the indications all point to a com- 
plete cleanup of spot goods before new goods can be produced, 
and yet, considering the sizes of the 1923 packs, the industry 


- thinks the market is quiet! We are getting too blazé for any- 


thing, and that is the real condition of the market rather than 
anything else. 

As a matter of fact, we are making records every day, and 
ones which it will be hard to equal in the years to come. We 
may do so if we keep the quality of the goods to a high point, 
and keep the consumers wanting “more”; but in their present 
frame of mind the canners will not consider the market as active 
if it merely takes up the packs of goods as fast as the canners 
produce them. The canners are supposed to conserve Nature’s 
bounty in the time of plenty for the bleak days of scarcity and 
want, but as things are going now, they are not able to hold the 
goods long enough to reach the normal days of bleakness or 
scarcity—the buyers take the goods away from them long before 
those days. 

The first of March—Canned Foods Week—and canners in 
almost every section reporting their warehouses cleaned out of 
goods! Peas cleaned up everywhere; corn gone from the great 
Central West and about gone from every section except Mary- 
land, and not much of it there. Tomatoes cleaned out of every- 
where, except some reported in Utah and some in the Tri-States, 
but mighty scarce there, or they would have come out in the 
“dull” period. Fruits, vegetables, specialties and all lines of 
canned foods in this same remarkably well cleaned-up condition. 


It is simply a record worthy of note. Why quote market prices 
under these conditions? The market is what the holder chooses 
to make it, dependent upon the quality of his holdings. The 
game now is to find the kind of goods needed, the price follows 


as a matter of course. You will note there are no changes in 
our market pages. — 


UTURES—And what is true of spot canned foods is nearly 
F if not as true of futures. Speaking with some old, time- 

worn canners of experience, they admitted that they had 
never seen the business in such splendid condition. They admit 
that they have never done as much business in January, and again 
in February, as they have done this year, spots and futures. And 
it has been “easy” business—no haggling over prices, terms and 
conditions. Most of the old-established canners in all lines have 
sold well of futures. A great many of them have practically 
withdrawn from the market, Of course, there are some canners 
who still want some business; there must always be such. Where 
the goods are known for their reliability they have not been able 
to hold off the market. There, possibly, is the greatest lesson in 
quantity packing of them all—the goods that are known are 
sold, or as one well-known canner put it, taken away from him 
at the prices he chose to put on them. Thousands of cases of 
such goods have been sold without price, the buyers merely wish- 
ing to be assured that they are covered in their requirements. 
That is the kind of confidence which makes business pleasant. 


Peas and string beans seem to be well cleaned up, as futures, 
in all sections of the country, the Eastern or Southern canners 
having sold peas quickly as soon as they announced prices. Corn 
does not seem to be moving as quickl yas those canners might 
wish it, but it is selling, and at fair prices. Where the effort 
to improve quality has been made, the canners are getting better 
business.» The future market on corn, however, is so much on 
a par with the spot that the buyers do not feel an inclination 
to “cover.” This is affecting corn futures. But, again, private 
information from some of the large Central Western canners 
report about as many futures on their books as they wish. It is 
supposed these are at going prices. Tomato futures have been 
remarkably weff sold for this time of the year. The Tri-States 
did not feel inclined to name future prices until just recently, 
because they were not sure of their growers’ prices, While they 
waited Indiana largely sold out, Utah cannot be far behind, and 
other States are reporting one after another canner withdrawn. 
This week we reproduce a communciation from Virginia which 
intimates that they are going to demand a profit on their toma- 
toes for 1924. For some unaccountable reason the Tri-State can- 
ners seem to be trying to make the other canners of their sec- 
tion lose money—that age-old game of such canners. They see 
Indiana and the rest of the country selling future tomatoes to 
their limit at from 15¢ to 25¢ per dozen above prices quoted 
here, but that does not mean anything to them. Possibly it is 
the class of sellers to whom we referred last week that is tinging 
the whole picture, but if so, it is a most unfortunate thing. The 
Tri-States might easily advance its prices from 5c to 10¢ per 
dozen on futures and get the business if it had some backbone. 
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In olden days New Jersey used to demand a@ differential over 
her two sister States—Maryland and Delaware—and the New 
Jersey man will tell you that there was a reason in the quality; 
but now Indiana exacts a differential over all the Tri-States, and 
it is due to the business ability of the Indiana tomato canner who 
packs quality and sells it for what it is worth. Let some of the 
Tri-State canners take that sentence into a corner with them- 
selves and think it over. At present they are just sitting down 
thinking how the Indiana canner does it, and doing nothing. 


UTURE PRICES HEARD TO DATE: 

Asparagus—Prices have been named by most California 

canners. 

Beans—Stringless, Baltimore, cut $1.00 to $1.10; whole, 
$1.10 to $1.20; Michigan reported about sold up; New York 
a No. 1, $3.00; No. 3, $2.15; No. 4, whole, $1.60; No. 4, cut, 
1.25. 

Corn—Maryland, varying, averaging from 90c to $1.00 for 
crushed; shoepeg, $1.25. Middle West, 95c to $1.00 for stand- 
ards, with extra standards up to $1.10; fancy. $1.15 to $1.30; 
Illinois strictly fancy Country Gentleman at $1.35. Maine Crosby, 
$1.45; Golden Bantam, $1.70. 

Beets—No prices heard as yet, though some have been sold. 

Peas—Wisconsin, canners largely withdrawn and prices 
mainly nominal. Demand continues strong. New York State 
canners in about the same position, well sold up and prices very 
firm, Maryland and Southern No. 4 Alaskas are quoted at $1.25 
in conjunction with other sizes;; No. 3s, $1.35 to $1.45; No. 2 
sieve, $1.50 to $1.70, as to packer. 

Tomatoes—Missouri: No, 2s, 90c; extra standards, 95c to 
$1.00; No. 2%s, $1.20 to $1.25; No. 3s, $1.30; extra standards, 
$1.35 to $1.40; No. 10s, $4.25 to $4.50. Indiana: No. 2s, $1.00; 
extra standards, $1.10; No. 2% standards, $1.30; extra standards, 
$1.40; fancy, 244s, $1.65; No. 3 standards, $1.40; No. 10 extra 
standard, $5.00. Maryland: No. 1s, 5744c; No. 2s, 87%4c; No. 3s, 
$1.27%2; No. 10s, $4.00. Virginia: No. 3s, $1.30; No. 2s, 90c. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Canned Foods Week to Be Put on Large—Winter Weather Helps 
Canned Foods Consumption—Tomatoes Strong—Future 
Spinach Prices—Peas Well Sold—Succotash 
Scarce—Buying Some Corn—Notes. 


New York, February 28, 1924. 
By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


ANNED Foods Week—Chief interest in canned foods as the 
month of February draws to a close centers in plans for 
the National Canned Foods Week Campaign, which gets 

under way March 1, continuing until the 8th of the month. 
Wholesale grocers, retail grocers and chain-store organizations 
have made ambitious plans for glorifying canned foods—and, 
incidentally, increasing sales—during this campaign, and it is 
believed that the movement will attain record-breaking success 
in New York this year, particularly so in view of the fact that 
recent storms have given us real “canned foods weather.” Ban- 
ners and campaign signs have been copiously distributed this 
season, and are to be seen in the offices of practically all of the 
brokers, besides being shown in the offices of wholesale grocers 
and on their trucks and delivery wagons. 

Market Strong—Buying has been stimulated somewhat by 
the several snowstorms which we have had during the past week, 
and jobbers report that the movement into retail channels has 
picked up. The increased buying has not been anything excep- 
tional, however, and dealers are still refraining from buying 
heavy stocks, Despite this buying idea, however, the market is 
in a strong statistical position, and strengthening still further 
in first hands day by day as holdings become more depleted. 

Tomatoes Strong—Spot tomatoes are a thing of the past in 
all of the producing sections save the Tri-States and Utah, it 
is reported. The Utah tomatoes, because of the freight rate, are 
not a factor in competing with the Eastern pack, and Maryland 
and Delaware canners consequently are bullish on the market, 
anticipating a continuance of the present strong market, with 
probable price advances, before new pack becomes available. 
Chain stores have succeeded in keeping standard 2s around 10c 
per - at retail, and there is a good movement through this 
cannel. 
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Maryland and Delaware canners continue to book business 
on the basis of prices reported last week, and quite a good volume 
is being done, it is said. In view of the fact that the Tri-States 
tomatoes are 15c a dozen under the future prices named by other 
tomato-canning sections, it is not surprising that the buyers are 
booking early business. 

Future Spinach—The feature of the California canned vege- 
table market has been the opening on canned spinach. Several 
of the canners have named prices for April and May shipment, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby quoting on the following basis: No. 1 
tins, $1.05; 2s, $1.20; 2's, $1.50; 10s, $4.85. The California 
Packing Corporation is quoting 1s at $1.10, 2s at $1.30, 2%s at 
$1.50, and 10s at $5.00, all prices f. o. b. cannery. Recent rains 
have improved the spinach crop, but canners are rather pessi- 
mistic regarding the size of this year’s pack, owing to crop dam- 
age during the prolonged dry spell. 

Peas Well Sold—Most of the larger Wisconsin pea canners 
are now entirely withdrawn from the market, being fully booked 
up on their expected pack. The volume of business reaching 
them after the settlement, or rather adjustment, of the swells 
controversy at the Buffalo convention cleaned up remaining 
offering. A canner might be found here and there with a small 
quantity to offer, but it is no longer possible to buy a line. 

Southern Peas—As a result of the strong pea market im the 
West, renewed buying interest has been shown in offerings of 
Maryland and Delaware peas, and the Southern canners have 
booked a good volume. Prices are working up on spot peas. 

Succotash Scarce—There has been quite a flurry in fancy 
succotash in the New York market during the past week, the 
demand and short supply sending the market over the $2 mark. 

Salmon Neglected—Buying of canned salmon in anticipa- 
tion of the Lenten demand has not materialized to the extent 
expected, and the market is quiet. Seattle quotes pinks for ship- 
ment at $1.25, but this figure is not attractive to local distrib- 
utors when they can buy on spot at $1.32%2. Other grades of 
salmon are also quiet, although Chinooks of fancy quality, owing 
to their scarcity, are strongly maintained. 

Some Corn Buying—The cleanup of cannery holdings of 
standard corn in the Mid-West has strengthened the situation 
materially, and Southern packeds are now holding on a firm basis. 
The low price made on future standards has held back buying 
somewhat, buyers gaining the impression that the spot market is 
“pegged” at its present level. Fancy corn is not available in a 
large way, and is exceptionally firm. 

Fruits Sell Better—Some increase in the demand for Cali- 
fornia canned fruits has been noted during the week. the storms 
keeping down receipts of fresh fruits somewhat. The strength 
of the market is obvious, however, and holders, both here and 
on the Coast, are showing firm views on the situation. Pine- 
apple has weakened somewhat, however. 

Personal Trade Items—E. C. Margileth, of the National 
Fruit Products Co., of Washington, D. C., gallon apple packers, 
is visiting the market. 

« Van Camp Sea Food Co., Inc., of Los Angeles, report net 
profits of $302,675 on their sales of $2,061,322 for 1923. 

R. C. Rhodes has resigned as manager of the canned foods 
department of V. A. Seggerman, Inc. 

S. Stevens, well-known canner, of Cedarville, N. J., and 
president of the Tri-State Canners’ Association, is on a trip to 
Florida, following recent illness. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Retailers Stocked for the Week, Buying Slows Down—Whole- 
, Salers and All Interests Keen for the Week—Lowest 
Prices on Canned Foods Not Looked For— 

Salmon in Good Demand. 

Chicago, February 28, 1924. 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


HE Market—The market is rather quiet as a reaction from 
the active demand for canned foods supplies for next week, 
which is Canned Foods Week, as retail grocers all through- 

out the Central West have been freely ordering to assort their 
stocks in preparation for the big selling event. 

Business from that source has now been shipped, and buying 
from that source is practically over, until week after next. City 
retailers will, however, be buying this week and nearly every 
day next week in order to meet the demand. 
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Our wholesale grocers are taking hold of the Canned Foods 
Week proposition thoroughly, and the distribution of banners, 
streamers and other advertising matter has been very large. 
understand that all the chain stores in Chicago are co-operating 
fully. 

"Walter A. Frost is in charge of the distribution of the liter- 
ature to dealers here through the wholesale grocers, and has 
been very active and loyal in the matter. He has been invited 
by The Daily News, of Chicago, our great afternoon paper, to 
broadcast an address as to canned foods and Canned Foods Week, 
Saturday evening, March 1, over NWQA Station, which is owned 
and operated by that paper, and will do so. 

Salmon—Canned salmon is selling well in response to the 
demand incident to the beginning of Lent, March 5th, 1924, and 
some attractive prices are being made by saimon owners on the 
Pacific Coast, especially for halves Red Alaska, of which there 
seems to be some overstock in first hands. The regular quotation 
on Alaska halves flat is $1.50, but that price has been shaded 
a few cents, I understand that a good line of carload shipment= 
are now in transit from the Pacific Coast to Chicago, but that 
they are mostly all assorted as to kinds and sizes of salmon. 

The price of evaporated milk has been very low, and whole- 
salers have been buying it pretty freely, but the price on non- 
advertised brands has advanced in the past few days, and is now 
named as $4.15 per case for 48-lb. cans, f. 0. b. Chicago, and other 
sizes at a proportionate price. The cold weather, of course, 
necessitates the full feeding of cattle and makes milk cost more 
to produce. ~ 

The wholesale buyers of canned foods seem to have about 
become convinced that the prices for canned foods, both for 
prompt and future delivery, are so low as they are likely to be, 
and this is proven by the fact that far more contracts for future 
canned foods have been entered into by wholesale grocers than 
at this time last year, and that wholesale buyers are friendly to 
canned foods futures instead of decidedly unfriendly as they 
were last year. 

There is going to be a rather serious development in the 
matter of canned foods for immediate use soon. Canned Foods 
Week will be widely observed throughout the United States, and 
an enormous quantity of canned foods will be sold in that period. 

This special selling period and effort will still further heavily 
reduce the already inadequate supply of canned foods in the 
hands of the retail grocers, and they will be compelled to re- 
plenish their stocks promptly. This replacement will cause a 
clean up of the staples in canned vegetables, closer than there 
has been for many years, for stocks now are very low. 

American sardines are not selling from the fact that prices 
are very high and canners of the article have been indifferent 
sellers even at the high prices, they having very little stock. 

The laws permit the beginning of catching and canning of 
American sardines on the Atlantic Coast to begin April 15, but 
the weather seldom allows fishing conditions until several weeks 
after that time. The stocks of domestic sardines at present are 
very small in first hands, and there are no stocks scarcely in 
second hands. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Orchards in Blossom—Springlike Weather Helping Everything— 
Growers Urged Not to Plant Crops Which Require Irri- 
gation—Canners’ League in Session—Their Pro- 


gram—Market Quiet, but Showing In- 
creasing Firmness—Opening 
Prices in Spinach. 
San Francisco, February 28, 1924. 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 
By “Berkeley,” 


RCHARDS in Blossom—Warm spinrg weather is prevailing 
throughout California, almond orchards are in blossom, 
and it will be but a short time until peach and apricot trees 
are in bloom. Early strawberries are in the market, and how 
vividly they remind one of straw. Newcomers from the Middle 
West are treating themselves to a diet of sulphur and molasses, 
and there are other signs that winter has come to an end. So 
far there really has been no winter here, barring a few cool days 
the first of the year and a few light showers. Week after week 


the weather man has chalked a long series of goose eggs opposite 
the list of California weather stations, a performance which may 
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despair to many growers. In the southern part of the State 
have delighted visitors to the State, but one which has brought 
-growers have been advised repeatedly not to plant crops which 
require irrigation, and the use of water is being curtailed in 
every manner possible. In the northern section the situation 
is not quite so acute, but is still very grave. The outlook for 
ii in general is anything but promising, with spring in evi- 
ence. 

‘Convention—The annual convention of the Canners’ League 
of California is to be held at the Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte, 
Cal., February 28 and 29, and March 1. The tentative program 
has been announced, and is quite-a complete one. The first ses- 
sion will be held on Thursday evening and will be marked by an 
opening address by President Elmer E. Chase, a talk by F. E. 
Booth on the work of the League during the past year, and the 
reports of the auditing committee, the nominating committee 
and R. Bellingall, the treasurer. The Green Fruit Section will 
then go into session, with Elmer E. Chase presiding. Suggested 
topics for discussion are: “The Crop Outlook for 1924,” “Fruit 
Cost’ Outlook for 1924,” “The New Fruit Sizes,” “Late Irriga- 
tion,” “Canners’ League Handling of Fruit in Sutter County” 
and “Status of Industrial Welfare Commission.” Discussions will 
be led by F. L. Monnet, G. H. Bradt, F. E. Laney, L. E. Wood, 
Louis Wetmore, W. E. Thomas, Alan Richardson, F. A. Dixon 
and Preston McKinney. 

The first subject on the program for Friday morning will be 
“A Cutting Bee,” with F. A. Wilder presiding. Several hundred 
samples, representing the pack of almost all the members of the 
League, will be on display, and in addition there will be samples 
of fruit packed in South America and Australia. Printed forms 
will be available for scoring and for comment, and at the con- 
clusion of the inspection Dr. A. W. Bitting will give a talk on 
processing for color. 

__ Following this the Canned Fruit Section will go into session, 
with R. M. Barthold acting as chairman. The subjects to be dis- 
cussed will include “The Market Situation,” “Handling of Swells,” 
“Present Status of Our Fruit Standards,” “Canned Figs,” “Fruit 
Salad” and “Cost Accounting,” with discussions led by W. A. 
Gellersen, G. H. Bradt, G. N. Herbert, Elmer E. Chase, G. N. 
Edwards, E. S. Morehead, J. C. Ainsley and A. M. Lester. In 
the afternoon there will be a general session, with talks by Royal 
F. Clark, President of the National Canners’ Association; Frank 
E. Gorrell, Secretary of the National Canners’ Association, and 
Mrs. Katherine Philips Edson, of the California Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission. At the conclusion of this session there wil! 
be a meeting of the Spinach Section, with Leslie S. Smith pre- 
siding. Prof. E. J. Lea, of the University of California, and 
Preston McKinney, secretary of the Canners’ League, will speak 
on “Plans for Spinach Processing and Inspection for the New 
Season,” and talks will be followed by discussions on the crop 
outlook and on combatting pests. The discussions will be led 
by L. E. Wood, Leslie S. Smith, R. Bellingall, C. E. Hume and 
D. L. Smith. The annual banquet will be held in the evening. 

Saturday morning the Raw Products Section will go into 
session, under the leadership of F. L. Monnet. F. A. Dixon will 
make a report on “New Varieties of Peaches” and will display 
canned samples of promising new varieties. B. A. Rudolph, of 


. the University of California, will talk on “Apricot Brown Rot 


Fungus,” and there will be discussions on “Spinach Diseases and 
Pests,” “Tomato Diseases and Pests” and “Asparagus Diseases 
and Pests.” The Tomato Section will also hold a meeting in the 
morning, with W. St. B. Eustis, chairman. Discussions will be 
led by E. H. Duncan, H. T. Pyle, G. N. Edwards and V. V. Greco. 

The afternoon will be given over to a golf tournament, in 
which many entries have been filed. . 

The Market—The spot market situation continues about as 
it has been for several weeks, with the tendency toward stiffer 
prices. Stocks are cleaning up well, and the outlook is none too 
promising for the 1924 crop, which is tending to stimulate the 
interest of buyers. There is an especially good demand for cling 
peaches, with holdings of these rapidly getting down to small 
compass. 

Spinach—Opening prices on California spinach for April and’ 
May delivery have been madee by Libby, McNeill & Libby, these 
being slightly below those of last year. These are: No. 1, $1.05; 
No. 2, $1.20; No. 2%, $1.50, and No. 10, $4.85. A heavy pack 
this year seems out of the question, owing to the drought, and 
it is expected that a marked demand for spinach at.these prices 
will soon be in evidence. : : 


Asparagus—The Warmington-Duff Co. is quoting tentative 
opening prices on canned asparagus, these averaging about ten 
cents a dozen less than the prices recently put out by the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, figured on the No. 2% size. A 
strong demand has materialized for this vegetable, and many 
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interests have already booked about all the early business they 
care for. Fresh asparagus is in the market, but it will be sev- 
eral weeks before canning is on in earnest. 

Peas—Far Western canned peas have seldom been sold in 
the Eastern markets, but Utah pack has been sold this season 
for delivery in New York. While the packing season is well in 
the future, many interests are virtually sold up and buyers seem 
to be still unsatisfied. 

Coast Notes—Paul Findlay, merchandiser for a San Fran- 
cisco advertising agency, plans to attend the convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, to be held at London, 
England, in July. Following the convention he will spend two 
months in England and France studying the market possibilities 
for California products. 

The organization ef the California peach and fig growers 
along lines similar to those upon which the Sun-Maid raisin 
growers are now operating is being considered. New crop con- 
tracts are also proposed. 

The co-operative advertising campaign of the canners of 
Hawaiian pineapple will include both sliced and crushed pine- 
apple this year. The demand is now well balanced, with no sur- 
plus of either. 


MAINE MARKET 
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Market Showing Improvement-—-Clam Canning May Begin This 
Week—Market Bare of Clams—Sardine Canners Making 
Ready—Future Corn Is Selling Freely—The 
Quality of Corn Is to Be Improved. 

Portland, Me., February 29, 1924. 
By “Maine,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


ARKET Improving—General trade in this market has 

shown improvement during the past fornight. Spot stocks 

are clearing up, and the buying has increased: We have 
had an exceptionally kind winter—although the thermometer has 
run lower and held down longer than usual, the sun has been 
almost constantly with us, the snow fall light, and the traveling 
good during the entire season. This is expected to result in an 
early opening of spring business. 

The first item in the Maine canned foods calendar is clams, 
and work in this line will doubtless begin in the first week or 
so of March unless very unclement weather comes upon us. The 
market is bare and new goods needed. It is hoped that the 
spring up-put will be more profitable than the fall pack, as the 
spring clams usually measure up a little better—that is, more 
cans to the bushel than the fall “fruit.” New clams have already 
been offered for sale at $1.30 and $1.95, and shipping will begin 
as soon as the pack starts in order to meet the present demand. 
The 5-oz. size is the popular package, and, as a rule, the 8-oz. is 
put up only on order. 

The sardine canners are also looking ahead to the opening 
of their spring season, and are running in rather better luck than 
last year. The lateness of the spring and the damage from ice 
last season was a handicap from which they did not recover; 
but now there is very little harbor ice and every prospect of an 
early spring. No prices will be named on sardines until more 
definite plans for the work can be formulated and costs esti- 
mated. Spot stocks move slowly, but do move, and will be cleaned 
up before the advent of new goods in the market. The outlook 
this season is encouraging, with a bare market, promising 
weather, and the experience of the past few years to guide the 
canners and govern their pack. 

Future corn continues to sell freely, and the prices to remain 
firm. Crosby corn at $1.45 is having its usual demand, this 
variety being the standard pack of Maine. Golden Bantam is 
increasing its popularity even over last year, and is being wel- 
comed in the market at the $1.70 price announced. It seems 
to be a fact that these prices are well adhered to, despite the in- 
tangible rumors of less money. One small canner is known to 
have made early offerings at lower figures, and has now revised 
his prices; but the story still echoes and re-echoes in the mar- 
kets—it reminds me of the man who did right a thousand times 
and heard nothing, but did wrong once and heard from it a 
thousand times. Prices are firm, and each individual canner 
seems anxious now to get full money for his goods, : 

There is decided movement on foot to improve the general 
quality of corn, principally based upon overcoming adverse 
weather conditions and being prepared for emergencies. Much 


new machinery has been installed this season, latest methods 
adopted, and every possible means provided to make a greater 
ratio of Maine corn come up to the very fancy: quality for which 
the State is known. 

Stringless beans are also selling well, at $1.30 and $6.00 
for 2s and 10s. The demand for this larger package business 
increases each year. Canners report a wider distribution than 
ever, selling in markets which have hitherto been unfruitful on 
Maine beans. The acreage has been increased to take care of 
this growth and new equipment added at the factories. 


TENNESSEE CANNERS MEET. 


HE Tennessee Canners Association (it was for- 

merly called Tennessee Tomato Canners Associ- 

ation) held its annual meeting at the Atkin Ho- 
tel, Knoxville, Tenn., Thursday, February 7th, 1924. 
The business meeting was held at 3.30 P. M., and in the 
evening the canners were the guests of the machinery 
and supply men at a banquet given at the same hotel 
Over 100 places were occupied. 

The same officers and executive committees were 
re-elected. J. W. Gillaspie, Columbia, Tenn., Presi- 
dent; E. A. Davis, Morristown, Tenn., Vice-President ; 
L. N. Rodgers, Dayton, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The time and place for the next meeting was not de- 
cided on, but will be named at the next meeting of the 
Excutive Committee. 

Several canners applied for membership, which 
will make the Association practically 100 per cent 
strong in the state, and all look for a very successful 
vear for the Association. 


FUTURE TOMATOES IN VIRGINIA. 
February 8, 1924. 


Always at this season of the year rumors are fly- 
ing fast regarding the price of future canned foods. 
We hear that a brother canner has confirmed sales 
at this and that price, when, as a matter of fact, he 
may not have sold at all. When we are taken in by 
this propaganda, and feel that we must sell at the 
figure, then there becomes a definite basis from which 
the propagandists may work and the market become set 
at what may not be profitable. 

We are writing for the interest of the trade in 
general, though when you are informed that our pack 
averages 50,000 cases annually you will also see a sel- 
fish motive in our addressing you, for a drop of just 5 
cents a dozen means a loss of $5,000 to us. 

It is to our interest and yours that a price with a 
profit be maintained. We would not presume to sug- 
gest that price to you, as it would be in violation of the 
law, nor could any agreement be gone into without dan- 
ger of running afoul of statutes against combinations 
in restraint of trade. 


But on the face of it you nor we can afford to con- 
firm business at last year’s opening price, regardless of - 
what our brother canners may be doing. The market 
breakers will soon be sold up, and those who have con- 
sidered costs may then obtain a figure which will at 
least let them stay in business. We know that cans are 
costing approximately 6 cents and 7 cents more per case 
than last season. Many sections are paying more for 
raw stock. It cannot be hoped that labor costs will be 
lower, but expected to command a premium. Labels 
are quoted by some lithographers as higher, cases ad- 
vanced and all new machinery for canning will cost 
more. 

Having taken all these things in consideration, we 
do not believe No. 3 tomatoes can be profitably manu- 
factured for less than $1.30, nor No. 2’s for less than 
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90c., and in some sections, doubtless, this price is too 
low to admit of a satisfactory margin. 


Because we may have been misquoted, we are ad- 
vising that our price remains at 90c. and $1.30 for 
standard goods, for even with our overhead largely 
absorbed by the size of our pack, these prices show a 
margin only sufficient to return a very small percentage 
on our investment. Let us have your views. Yours 
very truly, L. B. WILLIAMSON. 


THE NEW PLANT OF THE METAL PACKAGE 
CORPORATION OF NEW YORK. 


An enterprising move on the part of the Metal 
Package Corporation of New York, has just been 
announced from the Executive Offices, 110 E. 42nd St., 
New York City. 

This involves the establishment of a major factory 
unit at Grand and Garrison Sts., Maspeth, New York 
City, and the removal of the factory heretofore known 
as Shalita Brothers, located at 264 South St., New York 
City, and is in addition to the extensive plant facilities 
long maintained at Brooklyn and Baltimore. 

The newly acquired factory building, which makes 
available more than 100,000 square feet of floor space 
and machinery equipment of the most advanced type, 
was formally opened on January 14th, being dedicated 
to the plain and decorated package requirements, and 
several more specialized containers and products with 
a special reference to trade arising within the Metro- 
politan district. 


EXTRA COPIES 


1924 ALMANAC 
$1.00 


Order Quick 
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This installation includes new equipment to 
strengthen the production of several lines of containers 
for food products, tea, coffee and spices, the demand for 
which has rapidly overtaken facilities from this organ- 
ization at other plants. 


From point of location, this unit will be admirably 
adapted to clearing its output by rail, water routes and 
motor trucks to patrons located in Manhattan, Brooklyn 
Long Island and New Jersey, and outlying districts. A 
ten-car railway siding enters the factory grounds, 
accessable docking facilities are within 800 yards dis- 
tance and there are many motor truck routes leading 
into Manhattan, twenty minutes from the bridge 
thoroughfares. 


You Can Label Successfully 
In Cold Weather 


Using Guntinental Adhesives 


Packers of millions of packages every winter 
have the same success they have the rest of 
the year with @ontinental gums and pastes. 


Prove it Yourself. 


Tell us what labeling or sealing you are doing 
—we will send a free trial—or you take no 
chance ordering a working quantity—results 
guaranteed. 


The Continental Mfg. Co., Inc. 
2004 No Hope St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Originators of 
Industrial Pastes Since 1911 


It was one of the Attractions at the Convention. 

If you did not see it, write us for details of the 

20th CENTURY HIGH PRESSURE STEAM 
The 20th Century Machine Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


COOKER. 
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Just as We Predicted - - It Made a Big Hit. 


A greater number of Canners placed orders for INVINCIBLE CORN 
HUSKERS at the Buffalo Convention than any Convention at which 
we ever exhibited, — and more are ordering daily. 


THE 1924 MODEL INVINCIBLE HUSKER IS LIKED 
FOR ITS SIMPLICITY. 
The demand is going to be big, but we are prepared for it. 


Corn worms cannot possibly affect the proper functioning of INVIN- 
CIBLE Corrugated STEEL ROLLS, whereas, Rubber Rolls become 
greasy and they cannot be sterilized with hot steam. 


Steel Rolls are sanitary. That alone is a sufficent reason for you to 
use INVINCIBLE HUSKERS, the only all steel roll Husker. 


One price to everybody $375.00 F. O. B. our works. 


Invincible Grain Cleaner Company. 
Silver Creek, , New York. 


ZASTROW’S PROCESS ROOM EQUIPMENT 


— 


® 


Improved Process Kettle or 
Zastrow Hydraulic, Steam Impelled | Sesect 40° x78" ond ether Process Crates, Standard 3, 4& 
Circle Crane, radius up to 18 ft. sizes. 5 tiers. Also Special Sizes 


MADE BY 


ZASTROW MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Foot of Thames St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Steam Boxes 
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GOOD LABEL 


The design may be beautiful and 
the inks of the best quality but 
if the paper isn’t right the label 


willnotbe right, 


good label must have a 
foundation---fine paper. must 


bepaper thatwillstaywhitewith 
age and it must be the right fin- 
ish for color printing purposes. 
Also it must have the strength | 
andtextureto give maximumpero- 


duction on labeling machines. 


We test every lot of paper we | 
receive to make sure that it ful- 
 fillsall these requirements. We 
use nothing but the best quality 
of coated and uncoated papers 
_ made for us on our order and — 
always bythe same formula. 


On this foundation we build--- 


- with the taste and skill of long 


_ We maintain a bureau of brands 

and trade marks for the benefit 
of our customers. Write us for — 
particulars. The serviceis free. 


| THE U. S. PRINTING 
‘| & LITHOGRAPH CO. 


BALTIMORE 


Se 
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SMILE AWHILE 


DOES CONSTANT ADVERTISING PAY? 
The Answer—The Wrigley Chewing Gum Co. will spend 
$6,000,000 for advertising in the year 1924. 
Problem—How much will the Etiquette Books have to lay 
out to neutralize the Wrigley campaign? 


SHOULD BE ASHAMED 
A sailor on leave was strolling in the country, when he saw 
for the first time in his life two men working on a cross-cut saw. 
He stood for about a quarter of an hour watching the two men, 
one of whom was very tall, while the other was short. At last 
he made a sudden spring and dealt the taller man a blow in the 


ce. 
“What—what’s this?” stammered the big man. 
“You big coward!” cried the sailor. “I’ve been watching you 


for the last quarter of an hour trying to take that saw from the 
little fellow!” 


TRAPPED, BY HECK! 


The tourist had stopped in a small rural village. He was 
preparing to resume his journey when he noticed the town con- 
stable watching him narrowly. 

“What’s the speed limit here?” he asked, thinking it wise to 
be prepared. 

“Never ye mind, young fellow,” replied the rustic cop. “Jest 
yew try t’ git out o’ this town without bein’ arrested.” 


LUGGAGE WAS WISE 
Scene—Highland Junction. 
Londoner—Portah! Portah! Where is my luggage? 


Porter—Aye, mon, yer luggage has mair sense than yersel’. 
Ye’re in the wrang train! 


THAT’S A RECOMMENDATION 


“De bes’ thing "bout this gun, Misto Johnsing, am de fac’ 
dat it am pos-o-toot-ly inwisible,” declared the dusky salesman 
of firearms. 

“Ts yo’ sure o’ dat?” asked the prospective purchaser. 

“Is I! Why, man, night befo’ las’, comin’ home fum de 
Stevedores’ Ball, a big, mean-lookin’ man hel’ me up. An’ Ah 
had dis gun pointin’ right at him all de time he was goin’ thoo 
mah clothes, an’ he nevah even seen it.” 


Farmer—There’s my prize dog. Don’t you think he ought 
to make a fine picture at the show? 


Visitor—Well, if he’s a good pen artist he may. 


LEAP-YEAR YARNS 
She—Just one kiss, please. 


He—No, I’m not that kind, and if you don’t stop pestering 
me I’ll scream. 


“SEEING IS BELIEVING” 


_ Professor’s Son (to visiting prominent Alumnus) — Please, 
Mister, here’s a glass of water for you.” 


“Thank you, my little man! It was very thoughtful of you; 
but I really don’t care for a drink now.” . me 


“Oh, please drink it anyway!” 


“Why, little man, are you so anxious to have me drink it? 
Is there something in it?” 


; “No, sir: it’s perfectly good water; I want to watch you 
drink. Mama says you drink like a fish!”—Flamingo. 


SAFETY FIRST 


“At last we have an honest bootlegger.” 
“How so?” 


“He prints an antidote on the label.”—Medley, 


SUCH CARELESSNESS 


Tourist—So you were the guide of the man who jumped off 
this cliff last week. Why did he do it? 

Guide—I don’t know. I forgot to ask him before he jumped, 
and afterward it was too late—Boston Transcript. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins, & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 


Bean Cleaners. See & | Mehy. 
Beans, Dried. Pea an 

Belting. See Plant 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, woo 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 


apeme Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

= Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
obins & Co. Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baitimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers‘ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., 4 Ohio. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

Box Nailing Machines. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 
H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 


Paper Products. 
Boxing Machines,can. See Labeling Machines, 


can. 
BROKERS. 


Howard B. Jones & Co. Baltimore. 
Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 

J. M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 


Buckets. 
Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

Burning Brands. See Stencils. 

Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 

Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

Ayars Machine Co. .. Salem, N. J. 

Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ams Magis Co., Max, New York City. 

BE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn N. 

Cameron Can Mehy. , Chicago. 

John R. Mitchell 

McDonald Machine Co., Chicago. 

Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 

Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 
CAN-SEALANG COMPOUNDS 


Dewey & Almy Chem, Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Berlin, Wis. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, 
A. T. Ferrell & C Saginaw, Mich. 
A. K. Robins & Co, Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Canning BExperts. Consultin 
Can Stampers. See Stampers an 
Can Testers. Canmakers’ Machine 
Filling Maehines, bottle. See Machinery 
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CANS, tin, all kinds. 
American Can ce New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. ; 
Continental Can Syracuse 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Virginia Can Co., ” Roanoke, Va. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 
ava Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Corp., Chicago. 
Conging Machines, solderless. See Closing 


Capping ‘Stasis, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 
CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Cor -x Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 
See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
Mehy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 


Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 
ors. 


Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 

Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 

Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 

Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 
CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 


fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
CLEANING & GRADING MACHINERY, 
peas, bean, seed, etc. 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, _— 
Huntley Mfg. Co., ‘Silver Creek, 
rain "Cleaner Co., Creek, 


A. & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Cleaning and abies Machines, bottle. See 


Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 


Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 
a Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

W. Bliss ‘Brooklyn, 
Cameron Can Mach y. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron ‘Works, Sea’ Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Coated Nails. See Nails 
Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk See Milk 

Condensing Mchy. 

Colors, Certified for’ toods. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
La Porte Mat & M g. Co. , La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

COOKERS, continuous, agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 


Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
oz, and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 
ers. 


COOLERS, continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 


COPPER COILS for tanks. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
CORKING MACHINES 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., le, Wis. 
Morral Bros., mg Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CORN CUTTERS. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Corp., Chicago. 
CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS and 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. 
Grain "Cleaner Co., Sliver Creek, 


Morral Bros.. Morral, O. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 
Fillers. 
CORRUGATED PAPER 
(Boxes, Bottle W: 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 8 ee Ohio. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 
CRANES and carrying machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can tage New York. 
Continental C N. ¥. 
Southern ny =. Baltimor 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling. W. Va. 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs. 
DRYERS, drying machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons oe Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore 
Elevators, Warehouse. 
Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
-lined_ kettles. See Tanks,» glass 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
rae Machine Ay Salem, N. J. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Corp., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Fertilizers. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her 
metically sealed). 

American Can Co., New York. 

Coninente Can Co., Inc., Syracuse, Chicago. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, am 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, 

and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


Fillers. 

Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 

FILLING MACHINES, can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., ‘Cincinnati, Ohio. 

obins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. a 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


— syrup. See Syruping Ma- 
hines. 


FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, ete. 

. H. Langsenkamp, 

K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair: Seott Co., ‘hacen 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

FLUX 


Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, a. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 


Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Mchy., fruit. 


Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
asoline Firepo' 
time, ete See Power Plant 
juip: 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Generators, electric. See mo’ 
ue, for 8 re boxes. 
Governors. See Power Plant Equip. 
Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’g Mchy. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
See Cleaning and Grad- 


Bolsting “Carrying Mches. See Cranes. 
ominy Making Mac 


llers and Viners. Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 

cago. 

Jacketed Kettles. See — copper. 
JACKETED PANS, 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Ind. 

Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 

Kerosene urners 

Ketchup Fillers. See ‘Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Bdw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Corp.,. Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


KNIVES, miscellaneous. 

A. K. Robins & Co.; Baltimore. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 

Kraut Cutters. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
LABELING MACHINES 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

F. H. Knapp Co., 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohi 


ufacturers 
se & Co., Baltimore. 


Gam 
J. Kittredge Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, 
LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
arkers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
arking Ink, pots, etc. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machine 
Meat Choppers. See oppers. 
MILK CONDENSING & oe MCHY. 
Avare Machine Co., Salem, N. 
riin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 


chines. 

Nafling Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 

OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

— Cang. Mchy. Works. Berlin, Wis. 

dw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Mchy. Co., 
Packers’ Cans. See Can 
Pails, tubs, etc., fibre. Fibre Containers. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Aenea 
and Containers. See Fibre Con- 


‘Enives. See Knives. 
‘PARING MACHINES. 

Phil. Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 

“Bincla*e-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PA&£TE, canners’. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
Continental Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 

Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Baw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

PEA and BEAN SEED. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNEBS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. +o Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

g. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Cleaner Co., Silver’ "Creek, 


re =e Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A obins & Co., Baltimore. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 
Chisholm Scott: Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
Pea Vine Feeders. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEELING KNIVES. 
Phil. Emrich, Cincinnati, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp.,” Chicago. 
Peaieenies Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 


Picking Baskets, ete. See Baskets. 
a, Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 
chy. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
PLANT SETTER 
New Ida Spreader Co., Coldwater, O. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power P int 
Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F, H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Cannery 
Supplies. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
SALT, canners. 
Alex. Kerr, Bro. & Co., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) cans: See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
¥, H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Renneburg & Co., Baltimore. 
K. Robins & Co., Balti more. 
Sells Corp., 
Sealding and Picking Baskets. 
Scrap Bailing Press. 
Screw Caps, bottle. See Cap 
Sealing Machines, bottle. ‘Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 
SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chi ‘m, 
Separators. See Pea Canning M 
SEALING MACHINES, CANS. 1 eo Closing 
Machines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, fe 
Cameron Can Mehy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
McDonald Machine Co., * Chicago, 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
a Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, corn. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


home. fruit and vegetable. See Corers and 


cers. 
Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
elt drives, ete.). 


Sinclair-Seott & Baltimore. 
Huntley Mtg. Ce., Creek, N. Y. 


» Wis. 


See Baskets. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See ttles. 

Steam aie. Covering. See Boiler 2 and Pipe 


Co 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 
STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, 
4 rubber and steel type, burn- 


ete. 
A. & Co., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, B 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus. 
A. T. Ferrell & Co. naw, Mich. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. 


Corp., C 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver edarburs. Wis. 


Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 


A. K. Robins & Co., Balt 
Sprague-Sells Corp., 
Supplies, engine room, lin 
Power Plant Equipment, 
ve A House and General Agents. See Gen- 


era ents. 
Switchboards. . Electrical Appliances. 


MACHINE. 

yars Machine Co., Sale: 

Karl Bieter Machine Ct Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., 

Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mechy. 
TANKS, METAL. 

Bertin Works, Berlin, Wis. 


kamp, Indiana 
Sisysmen Co., Baltimore. fa 


TANKS, glass-lined steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 
Balto. Cooperage Co., Baltimore 
Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mehy. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
Time Controllers, process. 
Tin Lithographing. See Deco 


Tipping Machines, See 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis, 
Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
obins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
F. gsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
& Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., "Chicago. 
Transmission Machinery. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 
TRANSPLANTING MACHINE 
New Ida Spreader Co., Coldwater, O. 
Trucks, Platform, etc. See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, ete. 
Turbines. See BDlectrical Machiner 
Variable Speed Countershafts. See 
Regulators. 
Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and Slicers. 
Vesstnite Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 
VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, 0O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. See Scalders. 
can and far. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Washin 4 and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. 
re Bound Boxes. See Bo 
Wire Scalding Baskets. See. ‘Baskets. 
WIRE, for strapping boxes 
Waggoems. paper . See Corrugated Paper 
Wrapping Machines, ean. See Labelling Mchy. 
WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Oleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


See 
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Gamse Bldg. 


Canners 
Jobbers 
Brokers 


from every part of the United States 
visited our LABEL EXHIBIT at the 
Canners Convention Buffalo and com- 
plimented us highly on the modern 
ideas embodied in our Designs. 


If you wish tosee some of our labels, 
just write us. Tell us your require- 
ments. 


H. Gamse & Bro. 


LITHOGRAPHED LABELS 


THE CANNING TRADE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 


2639 Boston Street Baitimore, Md. 
worRKS 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
BALTIMORE - MARYLAND 


“WEIRTON,W.VA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIN CANS 
\, CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 


MAIN OFFICE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


CONTINENTAL 


CAN 
COMPANY 


INC. 


Zi DIN 


